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Major Probfleraa. f Ediucatiom the Largie Cities With Implications for 

Scirif ol Librar&es 

^^aamnel M. Eroic^nedL }:uuperintenA!lefnt of Schools, Detroit 



THE PROBLEMS K SCHv^OL LIBIL.VR- 
lES in large cities ure ahuse which :^fl^em 
from the fact that t;v-»r schocls art' in Lur-cre 
cities and those which n-laU.' vj the. scho< li- 
braries and th'e ser\ ices xhey rxJi: ilt?r. 
1. Let me indicate so--- :^rge cit> sc-kvjI p^rob- 
leans, 

(a) Overconiiing ar. e^ i^cacion:::.! deficit and r ovin^ 
ahead at the saane t .imt. 

<b> Adjusting lo a cJiajncinjr population situa- 
tion which include-s tnc full ranare in ability 
of people, bmt an incre^ising perccnaape those 
needing speM^ia.! atuuntion. plus ar. incr^jfise in 
the numbers of lowur income gro-.ps. 

(c) Having a decrea. ing tax base and greater 
dimculty in eniistvng coTuraunity .■•-•ader^-' ip to 
secure ader^uate su jiport. 

<d) Meetin.i< the pre>Hures for imir'diatc- limi- 
nation of school icadcqoacies relar.ed t' -^acial 
di5crimination. 

(e) Maintaining the ''common schoor" as impor- 
tant to a democratic society. 

<f) Retraining schoo: personnel to kcc-p up with 
chan^,'ing conditions. 

<g) Modifi'ing the :lministration of school sys- 
tems so that sr-iool employee orK'^i-nii'-nitiona 
may contribute m..st to school and sch(v>l em- 
ployee welfare. 

(h) Maimtaininp a public image of th« job of 
school employe-^ that will oncoura^'i; a desire 
for their adequau- remuneration and provide 
home rcinforcmeTit of schooling. 

As I look at the c:t.v scene I conclude that — 

— M..>re and more of t.ru: people in the city fw ed the 
kir.d of r.ppnrtunrlies and expediences %v}uich will 
m.ake .ip fur dH-ficirnciea in their ht.r-:»* and 
hoolirt:. 

Tin Ml ii- — - 



—More and more of the people in the city Jieed to be 
stimulated and motivated and encouraged to 
improve" their capabilities. 

More and more of the people in the city need to 

tfmd ways to have the perspective on the conbenn- 
porary which come? from reading. 

More and more of the school staff need systemmtalc 

and thorough reeducation on their role in the cifty 
school community. 

These are my conclusions. But what is tthe 
attitude of these persons who live in the ciity 
whose background of experience, activity, aoid 
living conditions differs from mine? Do thiey 
have the desire to change their ideas and atti- 
tudes? Do they want their children to have 
the same values, the same perspectives, the same 
desire to keep on learning that I think is impor- 
tant? Is the gap between their living and mine 
one which I can bridge or they can bridge? 

As I meet with individuals and groups in the 
disadvantaged areas of the city, I continue to 
be impressed with the universality with which 
there is expressed the request or demand that 
good quality, adequate schooling be made avail- 
able now. The dissatisfaction with any less than 
the best for their children now is the solid base 
for improvement on which we can and must 
build. 

2. There are special problen*s of city school li- 
braries which in some instances make it possible 
to do thinpTS not possible in smaller communities. 
lU re are a few problems I notice — 

(a) Library facilities in older school bmildings. 

(b) Adequate professional staffing and the use of 
technicians or youth aides. 

3 
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B<CHOOL LIBRART ST:;PEB\aSION' IN LARGE CITIES 



iti Tbe Tolonae of pv&rcfaamin^ and book processing 
Indm g to tht uaMB of (central ordering by data 
processing;, prepairvtiion of catalog cards, and 
nnecbaniz^fm in prctparing books for schoola. 

(d) ^Extension'; of schoio] liibrary boars and use for 
dreulatinif booitesL 

(o)) Relation tm eitt7 lihjrsry system. 

(/)) Relation ^ spmAmiiaxd audiovisaaK museam, 
and other servjr^ 

/ gr;< Unsenriee impro»vesaf?nt of scbool librarians, 

Selection erf b<uoka lu* serve the broader clien- 
Ule. WfeuS cr:::j»nia shall decide if a book be- 
Jongs in a schoojl Iihirary ? 



These you will discuss and utilize yosjar aBP- 
pertise in moving to their solution. May 1 
gest that in your discussions you be realifisUc ibl 
relating i>ossible solutions to the total city sadHoenr 
problems. Many of our problems would diinnm-. 
ish if we had more money, more trained pesraran** 
nel, more space and books, and more commnuiiirly 
understanding of our problems. Our pr^>jnwB» 
will depend on our finding ways to operate \ritk 
fewer dollars and fewer trainefl persaaaa ia 
terms of present standards in order to make 
school libraries provide increased service. 



How School Library Supervisors of Three Cities Are Contributing to Solutions of 

Educational Problems 



NEW YORK Cirk' 

Helen R. Sattley. Director. School Library Services^ Board of Education of the City of New York 



THE BIGNESS of metropolitan school sj'S- 
tems is the factor most responsible for 
administrative frustration in proKrum planning. 

In New York City with its five bo roughs and 
its more than a million public school children, 
the division of much or the administrative re- 
sponsibility has for many years been orpnized 
through its breakdown into 25 school districts. 
Each school district is in charge of an assistant 
superintendent responsible for the elementary 
and junior high school administration and the 
implementation of curriculum in his district. 
Senior high schools are under assistant super- 
intendents located in the senior hi^h school di- 
vision at board of education head(juarUTs. The 
assistant superintendents in thu fieUi have a staff 
Qf curriculum coordinators which has gradually 
been expanding in the last 10-12 years to include 
specialists in reading, mathematics, community 
education, and since 1956, school libraries. 

While implementation of curriculum is car- 
ried on in the field, the development and ap- 
proval of curriculum come from headquarters. 
The development of such curriculum takes, how- 
ever, a two-way path — experimentation is done 
in the field; teachers from the field are broiurht 
in for preliminary discussions ; some are brnu^rhl. 
in to develop drafts of curriculum bulletin.:, anu 
this material is sent out into the field for dis- 
cu.ssion and experimentatioii. After all this 
preparation, the bulletins are eventually 
written. Final approval of publication must 
come from headquarters, formerly from tho 



board of education- now from the superintend- 
ent. After approval, the bulletins are printed. 

For 5 or 6 years, there has been discussion 
about greater decentralization. Studies have 
been made and recommendations giveii for such 
decentralization of administration, curriculum, 
ordering of supplies, and other services, but no 
single plan has so far been adopted- What de- 
centralization woulcf mean to offices like the 
Bureau of Libraries raises many questions. At 
the present time this Bureau, the Bureau of 
Audiovisual Instruction, the Textbook Office, 
and the Bureau of Curriculum Research are all 
within the Division of Curriculum Development 
under an associate superintendent. There is co- 
operation and coordination of these offices in 
curriculum development and implementation. 
Therefore, the library program is as a matter of 
course a part of the curriculum. To be sure, it 
is a matter of constant vigilance on the part of 
the Bureau of Libraries to see that it is! But 
it is. 

If the curriculum were decentralized and each 
school could teach what its own particular fac- 
u!tv wanted to teach, or if the city were divided 
into several large districts, each quite autono- 
mr^us, wruld there be several bureaus of library, 
one each for such a district? Would there be 
several eenJers where book evaluations were 
carried on and recorded instead of one? Would 
the same reviewing be duplicated in the several 
centers? Would there be a centralized catalog- 
injs' center for each district? The questions go 
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on and on. Many people feel, however, that 
even though greater autonomy is given schools 
and districts, such service centers as libraries 
and audicvi3aal instruction will remain central 
services for the cit>' as a whole. 

As far as curriculum is concerned,, the mo- 
bility of the student body, another lar^'e city 
problem, is bound to call for some kind of over- 
all city unit. For example, the Sequential Li vels 
of Reading Grou-fh, developed by the Elemen- 
tary- Division in 1063, was intended in great part 
to meet the needs of chiUlron who may attend 
two, three, or four schf^^ols within one year and 
to aid the teachers in schools where one-half the 
student body will have changed by the end of 
the school year. Unless schools keep to some 
continuity throughout the city, these children 
and these schools will be continually repeat in^^ 
what they have already Ir-arned or be leavin^r 
great gaps of learnin.tr unt- iiched, 

T?>turn atrain to the library setiii» within this 
larjre city framework — the Bureau of Libra ri(\s 
is headed by a director and since September 
1963 has had an assistant director at each of the 
three levels, senior hitrh school, junior hi;rh 
school, and elementary. Our present plan — 
and the present bud^^et — call for 3 supervisors 
under the assistant director, for senior high 
schools, 3 for the junior hi^^-h schools, and A tor 
the elementary, plus 1 for the 400 and 600 
schools which are the .special schools. The 
technical services department is headed by an 
a.^sistiint director with a supervisor of tec}ini- 
cal services and one for central cataloging. 

If we can have this staff, we can be^rin to pro- 
vide the supervisory and consultant service we 
want to have. Up to now, and evt^n now. the 
administrative and book selection responsibili- 
ties — the central inte^^'ration of library work and 
books with all parts of the curriculum, and a 
tremendous building program in which we take 
a very active part — have kept our supervisory 
function curtailed. We feel this curtailment 
is a very serious mistake, and believe that within 
the next few years it will be corrected. 

The supervision of elementary school libraries 
has been more successful than at the other two 
levels becau.se we have had 25 district librarians, 
one assigned to each of the superintendents in 
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the field. Since the Bureau has conducted an 
inservice training program 2 days a month for 
these district librarians beginning in 1956, it 
has been close to their work in the elementary- 
schools of their districts. They .have also served 
the junior high schools, but since the.se schools 
have had librarians and, until 1962, the elemen- 
tary ones did not, it was to the elementary schools 
that the district librarians gave their greatest 
attention. Through district meetings of prin- 
cipals and assistant principals, through consul- 
tation with individual school principals and 
staff, ana through district meetings of the teach- 
ers in charge of the libraries, they have carried 
the Bureau philosophy of good school library 
service. Continually they have brought back 
to the Bureau ideas for modifications and 
changes which have enriched the total city pro- 
gram. The city schools n( >w have 464 library 
positions in their eiementaiy schools, all but 11 
having been added within the last 3 years. 

The Junior high school libraries, which for- 
merly had a fixed schedule program, changed to 
flexible scheduling in the fall of 1963. This 
change has enabled the Bureau of Libraries and 
the junior high school division to carry on a new 
orientation program in the use of the library 
which is revitalizing the library services in these 
schools and helping them to become more mean- 
ingful to the total school program. 

A central cataloging system has been added to 
the Bureau in the last few years which evei;tu. 
ally will make the catalog cards for all of the 
elementary and junior high schools of the city. 

The Bureau of Libraries publishes the School 
Library Bulletin seven times during the school 
year. This is a four-page bulletin which is dfs- 
tributed free of charge to all elementary . ..d 
junior high school classrooms. Five copies go 
to each high school. Excerpts from and infor- 
mation about books, reproductions of book il- 
lustrations, bibliographies on special subjects 
and articles on library matters are included in 
this publication. It forms a bridge between the 
headquarters' office and the schools. 

This then, briefly, is the organization of one 
large city school library system which has en- 
deavored, through its structure, to meet some 
of its "big city" problems. 
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PITTSBLKGH 

Agnes Krarup. Directon School Library Scrrires, Pittsburgh Public Schools 



IS PITTSBURGH, School ^ibrar>- Services 
is responsible for bocks, pamphlets, anJ 
periodicals, while the separate Audiovisual 
Department supplies nonbook materials. Text- 
books, b<jth basic and supplementary, are pur- 
chared by the Division ^ f Curriculum and 
Research and are handled in tho school by tlie 
b^-ok clerks. We have 101 school libraries : 22 in 
our hii'h schools, and 79 in our SO elementary 
.school.-. This number may sound ^m:;!!: y»-'t, 
Pitt.-burgh un'lUesti'jnabiy fall.-^ into the larL-e 
urban category. We have all ^'f *he pn.i/Kms 
ths^ plague our lar^^^t cities with - mc .-special 
economic ditVuui: ics our O.ir ap- 

proaches to problem- are r-.t t< - -lliftTent 

from your.^. We have team-tr.tclii rv/ "n a liir/e 
scale, compensatory e(hjcati< Ti. advanced f-liiCt - 
men*:. and television teachi^.^^ Over a m.iHMM 
dollars has been spent on educati"n;d pr-ije^Ts 
in our scho^'ls since 19'>9 eirhtr in dir«"t -rants 
from foundations <>v in expfrimmt:.! pr>.-ran;s 
in cooperation with our univf r-iti-s. V. e ire 
now completely reorj^aniz onr v< 'Ca* :o::a!- 
occup-ational and tei hniral e'lia ;.'i-n ; art* 
looking toward an o«lucati"nal p;-.rk: v..,- s!:ir*r 1 
the Pittsburv'h Schr.'I:».r.s TroL-ram at t*:** ii^^itb 
gra<ie in 15 renters this fal!; and ^vr ar.- mter- 
in^' the fir>t piia>e.< of .ui exU ri iv.- j'hwi for iip- 
jrradinK readiri^ acluevement. 

While we fare the vexing' coni] i^'ati-ns .-f a 
city school system, wo are still >ii.;ill . nr. 'i-h to 
maintain ea.-y communicat i. -n wi^Vi ^ne arnit}uT 
at the administrative le\ d. Wlu n ' ur .-'alT 
of ?uperinten<lents J^nd oin-cj t-. ini^/orri:::'' 
around -l^^'. meet.-, no one fer-U any iiilwi-itions 
aboui.-peakin;^^ (ip. 

Our afiministr.'itors encoura;'*' v. :d*' < \[)r»' 
sion of opinion aitd I have al'A'ay;^ th-'irnt t::at 
the Director of Selu -»] Libraries ha- an obliga- 
tion to cr-ntribnte her ihiiddr'--^. .^l^t a-^ an 
exi»ert srlitu-l librarian has an over\ i»'W ( f the 
entire i)ro«.Tam witliin "Mo /.;/"'//»o/ ;tr.d nvrc 
than a si-akiii'/ a(*q!iain*an{ e ♦•♦.•.r.'/ -'ib- 

ject in t};e ciirrit 'il'irn. a ^liroetor of seb "I !i- 
brr^ies h:i< an intorest in -vrj-y* bir^;' that j'oe^ 



on in a school system. So because I am both 
intt, re.-^ted and vocal, I was invited about 4 years 
a;TO to a m.ountain resori where a planning group 
of ei^rht fron: our stall spent the weekend con- 
sidering with Dn Alan Blackmer how our school 
system mi^'ht meet the needs cf the top 20 
pt»rcent of our .students. That wa3 the be^^'n- 
nin^' of wbat is now called the Pittsbur^rh Schol- 
ars Pro^rram. A year or two later I was in a* 
frroup of about 20 t(j thrash out what elements 
s^^uald be included in a complete program of 
ed-jcatir^nal improvement for our city, and la.st 
year I was again invited to participate in a 
weekend retreat v. here decisions on our middle 
school and on our 0-V-T (occupational, voca- 
tional technical) schools were reachecf, \vhat 
I am saying' is that thoujrh the Director of School 
Libraries is a specialist in her field, she is a 
;.v neralist in many facets of education, particu- 
!ar:y tVe subjects of the cirr'/.-dum. She can 
help - jlve the prf/fjlems o' : ducation bet- 

h r if she is • :CiUued ■ :s^ions. I 

ani happy t( .^ay that I . ' :lu''ed, not 

only in thr overall p!.-^ . r ■".ght down 
the line to the p*jint where I ■ ne of three 
who wrote the fmal plans for up^.r.. ling reading 
.aehirvement. 

The-e pianr^ are a little too lavish for full 
implementation immediately» but we have 
starte d. This fall our newly appointed story- 
teller beran her work with pre.schoolers and 
parents of prescho<j]ers in certain deprived 
noi;/}iborhoods. An experiment in informal 
rradinjT at the kindergarten level will be tried 
in 10 scho^ dur:?i^r the second .semester and 
extended in scofie another year, if successful. 
()!ir bij.'-i^ -t stef) anfl best hoi)e at this minute 
tlioin'-li. are t)ur reading clinics. We are going 
to l.ave a completely equipped reading center 
with three satellite reading clinics strategically 
locaN*(l :o ser\eall S(diot)]s. 

Wr.oii our a Irninistrators invite me to think 
with them at the citywi<le planning level, they 
ai-e not merely expect injr that I shall contribute 
U) 1 ho discus-ion ; they are confident that I shall 
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be a better Director of School Library Services. 
As someone has said, "You do a better job as a 
librarian if you know what everyone else is up 
to/* Stimulating as these activities have been, 
they have occupied only a small portion of my 
time ; the larger share is spent constantly trying 
to raise the quality of our library services to 
students and teachers. You noed no reminding, 
I am sure, that librarians day after day serve 
and guide children whether deprived or favored. 
Children, in turn, appease their own hungers 
daily without fanfare at our library shelves. 

We work also on a broad scale as we deTrver 
good library service to the support of experi- 
ments as well as of the regular program. Little 
happens in education that is not reflected imme- 
diately not only in our school libraries but in 
public libraries. If you could only know the 
cries of dismay that are going up from one 
end of this Nation to the other because curricu- 
lum related demands, like a tide, are submerging 
the services that public libraries habitually give 
to adults. Public librarians would like to be 
able to satisfy both the students and adults, 
but running as fast as they can, both school 
and public librarians are hard put to keep up. 
, Let mo select some examples of experiments 
from Pittsburgh. This fall some 6G5 of our 
eighth-grade students entered the 15 schools 
designated as centers for the Pittsburgh Schol- 
ars Program. A school librarian was a.ssigned 
to work with the scholars curriculum commit- 
tees this past summer. We now must buy from 
a long list of adult social studies books for the 
seven elementary schools and some of the eight 
junior high schools. We are gla l to do this, 
although the newer programs soak up library 
funds at a geometric rate of progression. We 
must also supply advanced books in science and 
mathematics, but it is in English that we are^ 
perhaps going that one step farther. Our Eng- 
lish supervisors want to break away from liter- 
ature anthologies, and we are in hearty agree-^ 
ment with this philosophy, expensive as it is for 
us. We approve of the reading of whole books ; 
we also like to see smail group reading and dis- 
cussion of trade books. 

The curriculum committee wrote the kind of 
course that uses whole books with the under- 
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standing that one novel or play or poetry col- 
lection would be bought as a core book for each 
unit and that library services would supply the 
group reading. We had set a precedent for this 
in an experiment with the University of Pitts-- 
burgh called the Curriculum Continuity Dem- 
onstration from which there have developed un- 
graded English classes for superior students in 
many high schools. These also called for group 
reading. Library Services bought sets of four 
copies of each title 3 years ago, and we have been 
moving them from school library to library an 
schedule, expecting the school librarian even- 
tually to buy the needed duplicates from her 
budget. We give extra sums to each school for 
special courses but we shall probably be behind 
for 5 years. 

This year we are one of 28 centers where the 
United States Office of Education fs financing 
an experiment in reading. Twelve first-grade 
classes will have no basic readers of any kind — 
not even single copies of different basic readers ; 
12 will work with the Scott Foresman readers 
and all of their aids. Library Services will sup- 
ply each classroom with 25 titles,, to be placed in 
the school library at the end of the project. 

One thing that becomes clear is that when ia 
system is engaged in many experimental proj- 
ects within a semester after the new content and 
techniques have been introduced, the projects 
are no longer within the selected classrooms or 
schools. Other children want to be included in 
the stimulating activities their friends describe; 
teachers begin to assume that an experimental 
technique is now the approved method. For 
example, when teachers of our advanced place- 
ment classes in English began to ask their stu-* 
dents to read critical materials from several 
sources on a single author as well as to read in 
depth in their chosen author's 'works, teachers . 
in other grades adopted the same method and^ 
book^ of this type were sucked from our library 
shelves as if by a vacuum. This use is wonder- 
ful really, especially if curriculum directors sup- 
port our requests fox more book funds. The 
19,000 volumes on the shelves of our Allderdice 
High School Library could use a sudden infusion 
right this minute of 200 or more books of critical 
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material. As it is, the libriiry appears ahemic 
to students who are not, in making this demand, 
interested in how well we might meet this need 
on some other subject or on some other day. To 
them the shelves are bare when someone else 
has taken out what they need. When youn^ peo- 
ple come to us seeking critical material, we are 
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not in the position of the farmer who could say 
to the book salesman, "I've got a book." 

Thus I have come to the point where school 
libraries not only help solve the problems of 
urban education but are, in their desperate need 
for space, staff, and materials, one of the prob- 
lems. 



LOS ANGELES 

Mrs. Mildred P. Frary, Supervisor in Charge, Library Section, Los Angeles City Schools 



DR. BROWNELL HAS DISCUSSED the 
problems confronting: school library su- 
pervisors in our very large cities. Los Angeles 
is looking ahead with some assurance that many 
of them will be solved through the centralized 
services of our library section. We have been 
fortunate in having the support and encourage- 
ment of our superintendents and our Board of 
Education in developing these services. They 
have allowed funds for personnel and special 
equipment steadily over the years. When the 
problem of volume went beyond what we were 
physically able to handle, they understood and 
financed the services of commercial firms to 
catalo^r and process books. With Sf)mething of 
a library revolution in the air, we are concerned 
as supervisors with the traditions and attitudes 
of our librarians that must adjust, to now serv- 
ices and rapid change. 

The stafT of our central office lives in a fer- 
ment of educational chan^'e. The library sec- 
tion is part of the Instructional Services Di- 
vision. This division includes the curriculum 
branch and other instructional materials serv- 
ices. This relationship allows us ease of com- 
munication and district policy requires the 
inclusion of one of our staff on curriculum coun- 
cils and all curriculum committees. With many 
special programs cominj^^ into being and State 
and Federal funds creatinjr lar^rer and larger 
orders, we feel a constant sense of urgency to 
streamline library detail and move the books 
into the schools. 

When a centralized service is developed and 
some of the procedures that prevent materials 
from reaching schools in good time are over- 
come, the staff must take care that in moving 
materials more rapidly and in changinj^^ pi-oce- 
dures, it does not move its mountain into the 
schools before the librarians understand what 
is happening. We have learned that before we 
go into any new procedure, we have a long- 
range program of changing attitudes and calm- 
ing fears that, in removing some library tradi- 
tion, the world will collapse. Our supervisors 
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have developed a sixth sense and have become 
excellent at ferreting out some small detail that 
might defeat the librarian in the school. 

Some large concepts are of major concern 
to us. They are familiar to all large city school 
supervi.sors since they live at the top of this 
ferment of change. In the past few years, we 
have found that in order to meet the problems 
Dr. Brownell has outlined, we have a sales job to 
do with our librarians in the following areas. 

The Concept of What a Library Is and Does 

Our libraries are built on a standard plan that 
is as difficult to turn off as the magic of the 
sorcerer's apprentice. They are traditional in 
housing all the library books in the school and 
in circulating books. We have only one librarian 
in each secondary school regardless of size and 
it is very difficult for her to get out of her four 
walls. New methods of teaching are pushing 
out walls, introducing new kinds of materials, 
extended days are preventing the librarian from 
leaving the library safely locked behind her. 
After one year of an extended-day program with 
added staff, concern seemed to vanish. Our 
next step is to move into an evening program 
where we will find ourselves involved with stu- 
dents from other schools in our community and 
adult education students. 

The Concept of the Location of a Library 

Our superintendent has asked that all new 
libraries be planned with access to the street 
and have facilities independent of the main 
school plant. This plan will enable us "to open 
libraries after school hours without opening the 
entire school. The library will no longer be the 
center of the school plant and students will not 
stumble over it. The students will have to make 
a point of going there and so the program 
planned for their orientation and general use 
:nust make the library attractive and necessary 
to their academic life. Our librarians will have 
to double .their efforts to work with teachers 
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since this library will not necessarily be con- 
venient to the clay classes. 

The Concept of Circulation of JAbrary Books 

The school librarian traditionally teaches a 
student how to lind a library book. She does not 
simply hand it to him. All school librarians 
live with the inner conviction that as lonK as 
the book.s are housed in one central place where 
she can keep an eye on them, they are safe from 
theft and vandals. As the collections ^row in 
our old schools, we find that we^ do not have 
enough shelving?. Even if we could substantially 
enlarge our libraries, we would not have enough 
space, and access to books during the crowded 
schoolday would not be ideal. Our super\ isors 
believe that remodeling libraries is not the only 
an.swer. We knf)W that we will have to dupli- 
cate materials to leave the central lil)rary intact, 
and where necessary and possible, develop satel- 
lite collections or classroom collections to take 
care of immediate and special needs. 

Additional .staff will be needed to handle this 
program eHiciently. We are reasonably sun- 
that multiple copies of assi^nerl material will 
solve some of our problems with the public li- 
brary. In addition to convincinir the librarians 
that better .service mi^'ht be achievefi by decen- 
tralizin;? collections, we have to plan teacher 
education in relation to such a project. We need 
to evaluate our circulation procedures to make 
certain that we are not limit in- sturlents' arcess 
to books. The slow reader really needs the b^ok 
put into his hands. The day may come when a 
student will order a book from his classroom anrl 
it will be delivered to him there. I have received 
only raised eyebrow\s at the mention of this pos- 
sibility. I believe that anythincr can- happen in 
view of the volume of students and books we will 
have to manavre in the future. 

The Librarian's Concept of Her Work 

Librarians graduate from library seliool with 
a vision of a .standard library where all chihlren 
read and the building is perfect. Our super- 
visors find that they must soften the sl^^ck of 
those who mu.st take assignments that seem less 
than perfect. They have to instill in them a kinrl 
of missionary spirit that will make their W'»rk 
7!>i 17 o »;♦•> n 
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with ^Mifiicuir* students and ^M.Hicult'' schools 
effective. Although we have studied book se- 
lection for all kinds of students, we have just 
he^un to understand ways of working with dis- 
advanta^ed and transient youth, racial minori- 
ties, and students who cannot read. All of these 
need librarians with enthusiasm and imaprina- 
tion and a depth of understanding. I do not 
really blame trie librarian who feels he cannot 
handle this type of position. I can only hope 
that our best brarians will want to give it a 
try. 

Concept of Auiomuiion 

Someone has given nie a card saying, **Auto- 
mation is here to stay. Are you?" Like other 
librarians who feel comfort in an orderly step- 
by-step routine that can be carefully revised, I 
feel that eventually I will be swallowed up by 
"a machine. Data processing is solving the prob- 
lem of ordering books for us. All of our volume 
orders are now on IBM and it has eliminated 
much of what the typewriter and the adding ma- 
chine used to do for us in a pedestrian sort of 
way. Since the machines can devour more, we 
can place larger orders. We have added staff 
to do longer order lists. With longer lists and 
more money, the one librarian in the school has 
reached a limit to wise book selection without 
professional help. It is possible for our own 
efficiency to demand too much of a school. Ini- 
tially, the librarians showed reluctance in the 
physical handling of IBM cards. Some could 
not trust a clerk to mark the cards for mark 
sensing. Others continued to type out records of 
orders although an IBM confirmation arrived in 
due time. IBM has not reduced our staff. It 
has eliminated the ne^ d for unskilled positions 
and increased the need for skilled clerks and 
librarians. There is] ssupervisionof staff and 
more supervision of ri utines and projects. 

We have learned that IBM has limitations and 
that we could be usintr dated methods unless we 
constantly evaluate each step. Our next step 
is to work with the (^:^trict\s computer. Our 
answer tf^ storing our 1 nsineas information may 
])e tape. Th:> gives an entirely new image of 
a catalo<r department. The catalog department 
is already u>:n\r the IB:M 870 Document Writing 
System for th*^ reproduction of stencils and for 
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original cataloj? cards. This system allows easy 
reproduction of a set of cards for an individual 
school One of the most difficult operations for 
a large central service is the handling of a single 
title for a single school. Once a book has been 
cataloged, a set of punched cards carx-ies the 
information that reproduced the standard tradi- 
tional catalog cards and shelflist cards on three 
slave typewriters. 

The "Do-It'Youraeir Concept 

Centralized services are designed to relieve 
the librarian in the school from routines which 
would take time from her work with children 
and teachers. There is a point where the cen- 
tralized service can become a bottleneck. Budg- 
et increases, State and Federal funding of pro- 
grams involving books, and many new libraries 
created peak times for us that threatened to 
erase the benefit of our services. We order and 
catalog ^or all levels and process for the ele- 
mentary schools. As our volume grew, we 
turned to commercial services for some of our 
orders. The trials proved successful and we 
contrac t for cataloging and processing for the 
colleges and processing for the elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Thc'.-econdary school librarians were not all 
in favor of relinquishing the opportunity to 



process their own books. Not all of our schools 
have able student assistants or full-time cleri- 
cal help. Even if some did, we felt that their 
time could be better spent. We know some 
schools are reprocessing and others are typing 
ail new book cards because the commercial ones 
are white and not pink. We are learning to face 
the tasks we cannot do economically ourselves, 
and w^e really do not w^ant to add endless staff 
and buildings to handle a job done efficiently 
commercially. 

TJiese are concerns that are familiar to city 
school library supervisors and mentioning them 
may be personal therapy rather than a step to- 
ward solving our problems. The supervisors in 
our library section feel that there are answers 
to our problems if we move carefully and are 
willing to give up some traditional routines that 
may not mean very much in relation to the im- 
portance of getting books to children and young 
people. Once we are convinced that a new pro- 
cedure is good, we call in a representative, and 
preferably outspoken, group of our librarians 
and ask their opinions. Tf the decision is to go 
ahead with the procedure, then we consider the 
attitudes of all 121 of our librarians and try 
to help them adjust to new ways and new think- 
ing. The end result is the union of the student 
and the book — at the right time. 
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Principles of Interrelating Curriculum and School Library Supervision 



Elenora Alexander, Director of Instructional Materials Service, and Alberta Baines. 
Assistant Superintendent, Houston Independent School District 



THE GUIDING PRINCIPLES for success- 
fully interrelating curriculum and school 
library supervi.sion, as set forth here, are for- 
mulated on the premise that the primary ob- 
jective of school library supervision is the 
improvement of instruction. Following is a 
statement of these principles. 

Channels of communication are kept open 
t)etween the school library supervisor and 
others responsible for the development, pro- 
duction, and implementation of the curriculum. 

When information flows freely among those 
concerned with curriculum, a climate favorable 
to interrelating qurriculum and school library 
supervision is created. The responsibility for 
keeping these channels open must be shared 
jointly by the supervisor of libraries and the 
curriculum director. Neither can abrogate his 
obligations in this area without choking off the 
free flow of interaction which is vit<'\l to the 
understanding, the cooperative planning, and 
the completion of the assigned tasks. 

With the explosion of knowledge since World 
War II, completely new courses or radically 
changed courses are evol* ing in each academic 
area and new courses demand new materials. 
When channels of communications are closed, 
vital new materials are not in place when needed 
and other valuable new materials which pour 
into the library center and the individual school 
library may never be used. Therefore, this 
principle is basic to air other principles which 
follow. 



The school library supervisor participates 
actively in curriculum development* 

The school library supervisor or his repre- 
sentative is a member of curriculum committees 
and shares in the responsibility of these com- 
mittees. As a member of the team he assists in 
the research necessary before the basic phi- 
losophy of the curriculum can be formulated. 
Because he is aware of proposals under con- 
sideration, he begins assembling and bringing 
literature on the subject to the attention of the 
group. And since all publications cross his desk 
on their way to the school system's professional 
library collection, he is in a position to initiate 
discussion of innovations about which he has 
read in current educational books and periodi- 
cals. 

The school library supervisor encourages the 
library staff to assume leadership in the devel- 
opment and interpretation of the curriculum 
in the local school. 

Since the school library supervisor is respon- 
sible for the performance of school librarians, 
one of his major roles is to develop their skills 
for functioning in curriculum in individual 
schools, just as he himself functions at the ad- 
ministrative level. The school library super- 
visor calls upon the curriculum staff to assist 
him in developing the leadership ability of the 
school librarian. This leadership role of the 
school librarian is often overlooked by the li- 
brarian, as well as by the individual school fac- 
ulty. \Vhen the librarian fails to fulfill this 

15 
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important function in the individual .school, 
curriculum development and implementation 
are less effective. 

The school library supervisor works clost ly 
with subject matter and ^rade level directors 
and supervisors in order to provide for a mu- 
tual interaction of respective programs. 

In a large system, with many supervisors 
working with different grade levels and sub- 
ject areas, it is imperative thac the supervi.^ ;r 
of libraries work closely v. i:h each supervisor. 
These two areas of supervision are really two 
sides of the coin. The grade and subject super- 
visors determine rhe goals of the course, the 
units to be covered, and the teaching techniques 
to be employed, while the library supervisor lo- 
cates the materials and identifies the iM'search 
skills which will enable thi ;(oals to be reached. 
Frequent conferences witl . cf>workers and at- 
tendance at their respec:i\r mtetiiijr^s with 
principals and teachers are? vtnicles for the e_<- 
change of ideas and object: es. The kiiowled^ro 
gained in these encounters ir in turn transmitted 
to school librarians on i <:,ne hand and to 
teachers on the othor so "hat common under- 
standings are reached at ::;e school n wcU as 
at the administrative level. 

The school library supervisor serves as a re- 
source person in the use of materials, in the 
development of library skills, and in other 
areas of competence. 

His special library education, his advanced 
study in curriculum development and educa- 
tional administration and supervision, and his; 
familiarity with library materials, both in the 
traditional and newer media, unali * the library 
super\'isor for this respciisii His expe- 

rience as a school librarnan n.sAi a teacher 
add to his broad understimrlir i. structional 
materials and their use. . r. the super- 

visor and his colleagues ir. jmculum often 
overlook the fact that the li orar ■ sunervisor may 
well have other competencies inr^ he usually 
has had many other expen-- -s. He presum- 
ably had an undergraduac uijor in a -ert- 
nent field, or he may hav^* hobby \vk. li i> 
pertinent to the work at haTi,.. or he y 1 > 
an experienced traveler. WJl..te^ r his mck- 



ground, education, or ex])»^' mce, he should be 
expected to serve as a resuu j:ce person in other 
areas as well as specificaJiy mi library services. 

A central materials collection is available 
for use by curriculum committees and super- 
visory staff. 

A central collection of instructional materials 
available to curriculum committees is vital to 
the development of each course of &tudy. The 
foundation of sound curriculum development is 
an extensive collection of educational materials 
carefully selected to serve the purposes advo- 
cated by those charged with the responsibility 
of curriculum design. The central materials col- 
lection contains professional literature which 
curriculum committees and supervisors consult 
in order to gain insight into and understanding 
o{ curriculum issues. Resources for the learner 
which can be incorporate^ *nto the educational 
program are also a part/\, .he c entral materials 
collection. Accessibilit} reawfurces for the 
learner is often a determr^mg facfeor in whether 
'•r not they are included courses of study or 
i rought to the attention of teachers im meetings 
v> ith their supervisors the occasion requires. 
The collection of these rducational materials 
cannot be left to chance- The school library 
supervisor must be charpred with the responsibil- 
ity of examining, screening, selecting, and pur- 
chasing the materials which most adequately 
fulfill the purposes which each course is designed 
to meet. 

Individual school library collections and 
services provide comprehensive support to the 
curriculum. 

The central collection of materials is essential 
to the building of the curriculum, but even more 
essential is the individual school library. To 
base units of instruction on certain materials 
\vhich are no- immediately available to the pu- 
l)ils in the cinssroom is to negate the careful 
planning of trie central committee. It is not 
enough for the books mentioned to be avaflable 
somewhere in the distract; they must be in the 
building where they can be utilized when needed. 

Individual school collections should be in a 
central librarry, rather than in room libraries. 
No individual classroom can house the many 
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volumes of br»nV'*' required tor a b^sic c()llectiv)n. 
Because the in idu .1 teacher is not prepared 
to develop an . oUection, the school li- 

brarian nius^t this responsibility umlcr 

the direction pen isor. 

As soon as lol libn-ary super\*isor be- 

comes awur^' contemplated curriculum 

changes, he ; le school librarians. With 

their ansistance he inake.^ provision for the in- 
clusion of appropriate new materials in the in- 
dividual school libraries prior to the time they 
will be needed to cover new topics being intro- 
duced, new knowledge gained, and new ap- 
proaches in teachhiK^ Equally important is the 
withdrawal of oi; ^-of-ilate materials and those 
which advocate m- l\v ds of iptruction no longer 
favored. 

The school library supervisor works with 
school librarians^ teachers principals, other ad- 
ministrators, pupils, and parents in developing 
wider a»d more effective use of materials. 

Devektping a rich cxperient ,:il curriculum is 
the initi-^. stop toward a vital c lassmom experi- 
ence for children ami youth. To fully imple- 
ment thi^ l>asic pun>oses. all professional per- 
sonnel, as well as parents, should be ori-nted to 
the purposes, the philosophy, and the point of 
view of the new or revised courses. Pa rx. of the 
orientartion is assistin.e librarians, leachers, 
principalis, other administrators, parents, and 
the pupils themselves tt- use the school library 
collection more cffective y. If the new curricu- 
lum is based on an extensive collection of care- 
fully selected materials, then it is imperative 
that the collection have wide circulatif»n at the 
appropriate time and at the appropriate ^^rade 
levels. The library supervisor initiates the ac- 
tivities that will not only acquaint school per- 
sonnel, parents, and pupils with the collinition 
but will encourage more extensive u.se in rrhiti(ni 
to the stated purpose of the curriculum. 

Classroom visits are made by the school li- 
brary supervisor in addition to visits to the 
school lihrary. 

Classroom visitation is one of the activities 
throu^^h which the school library superv: <or can 
demonstrate his interest in more creative use 
of the school library. The dejrree to whirh ma- 



terials are contributing to classroom experiences 
t'.'in be evaluated by observing student perform- 
ance in the classroom. These visits also enable 
the school li!:)rary supervisor to determine what 
resources and skills are required in achieving 
classroom oojectives. In the first place, he -will 
fmd some classes using familiar materials and 
techniques in a new way. For these pupils and 
their teachv-r he offers encouragement oind 
praise. In other classes he will find lackadaisical 
interest in what should be exciting materuils. 
For them the supervisor has suggestions for 
better use of materials. He may discover activ- 
ities that should be shared districtwide or he 
may find deficiencies which require inservice 
education for teachers and librarians. The su- 
pervisor may wish to demonstrate skills in the 
clas> oom or library which will assist the local 
statf in improving services to meet the local 
conditions. 

Subject and grade-level supervisors work in 
coordination with individual school librarians 
for proficient use of library materials in indi- 
vidual classrooms. 

Implementation of the curriculum is the task 
of the individual teacher under the direction of 
the subject or grade-level sui>ervisor. To aug- 
nier.t classnDom experiences appropriate to the 
units taught, the subject-matter supervisor 
mi:st work coordinately and cooperatively with 
the sch(H)l librarian and the individual teacher. 

Courses oi study include provision for 
ih^ use of appropriate research tools and 
techniques. 

The explosuitjn of knowledge is as charactens- 
tic of hate 20th century as the population explo- 
sion. No child now in school can learn all the 
iiiiDrmation he will need to live and work in the 
f(rrosoeable future. Much of the information 
w. iich will be needed as he enters his chosen 
ca reer is not tiow known. What can the cur- 
ri L'ulnm provide that will be of permanent value? 
Emphasis at each grade level and in each subject 
area must be on the tools of research and the 
skilL< and techniques of their use. The pupil 
must loarn certain basic facts and information, 
but the emphasis should not be on memorizing 
fact > . Rather it should be on where and how to 
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find Uic desired iiiturmation. It i.s no longer 
praevjcal to have separate library it'ssons to 
learn how to use the library and then to have a 
subject-matter teacher bring a group to the 
library to do research for reports. The writing 
of the report should be the method for teaching 
the use of the library. To that end. tlie basic 
tools and technicfue.s of researeh nniA be in- 
cluded in every curriculum guide ainci must be 
taught jointly by the teacher and the librarian. 

The tendency to view use of the library anil of 
materials other than the textbook as extracur- 
ricular is likely to prevail unless these tools and 
techniques are woven into courses of study as 
essentials in the teaching of the subject. The 
sch(K)l library supervisor, when conferrin^r with 
writers of curriculum bulletins, points out ap- 
propriate places for the inclusion of lists of per- 
tinent resources and the practical application of 
skills in logical sequence. This practice does not 
precludea separat( curriculum l)ullet in designed 
to develop librarv' skills and techniques through- 
out the grades. Tr e one siir plem^'iUs the other. 

The relation.^hip of the school library to the 
instructional program is clearly demonstrated. 

The school libr:i**y ^hoiilci be an extension of 
e classroom. Ot^servation lessons can show 
IimW ti-achers and librarians work together in 
developing student interest in books, in pro- 
viding for individua differences, Iti teaching 
library skills, and in helping studen^^ U) gather 
information for i:TKlividual or g! mp assign- 
ments for a unit of . " uly. Presentations made 
jointly by teacher.-, :.l?iarians, and principals 
in workshops or instimtes can illustrate the ob- 
jectives of the libi-arv period, including class- 
room prepar.'.lion n»; the library period, what 
haf%pen-5 during th-* 1 Mrary period, ai: 1 the fol- 
low np :n the clas-p m. Other topics which 
can l)e lii.^cussefi in ' i sf» meetings to f:Mner an 
iinder.-tanding of ^h. rn\o of the sch . •! library 
as i* n'!at(\s to the cir*i*:culum are the relation- 
ship r the library *o 'i:*' reading pi r)<^ram, the 



aise of the school library in extending classroom 
instruction, and various ways of developing ap- 
preciation for poetry and other forms of litera- 
ture. Inservice telecasts devoted to any of the 
foregoing topics, when viewed and followed by 
discussion during a faculty building meeting, 
tend to increase understanding on a broader 
scale. 

Continuous research projects are undertaken 
to develop more effective techniques in the use 
of materials and library facilities in improving 
instruction. 

In a forward-looking school system, research 
projects for the improvement of instruction are 
continually underway. It is to be expected that 
research projects will be undertaken to improve 
present practices in relating the library to in- 
struction, to discover new techniques, and to 
use other techniques and practices in a new way. 
Stuilies can be undertaken in a few schools to 
determine what effect the use of instructional 
materials and the school library have on instruc- 
tion. If the results of such studies are favor- 
able, efforts will be made to extend the programs 
to all other schools in the system. For example, 
a program might be designed for a limited num- 
ber of schools to show the relationship between 
the independent reading of library books and 
the growth in reading achievement of under- 
achievers in the second grade. If this research 
project demonstrates that pupils reading inde- 
pendently made marked progress, other schools 
will be encouraged to try an independent read- 
ing program. 

The interrelation of curriculum and school 
library supervision is the responsibility of both 
the curriculum director and the supervisor of 
library services. Mutual respect for the com- 
petencies of the members of each staff promotes 
the sharing of ideas, materials, resources, and 
pertinent experiences. These statements of 
princii>les ai'e an attempt to foster this coop- 
erative effort. 



Administrative Patterns ( onducive to Sustained Cooperation Betxxeen Supervisors 
of Curriculum and Libraries in the School District of Philadelphia 

Clayton E. Buell. Assistant to the Associate Superintendent in Charge of Junior High School 

Curriculum, School District of Philadelphia 



THERE MUST BE very close relation- 
ship between administrative patterns and 
the problems that they are designed to solve. 
The problems, in turn, are usually rooted in 
histcrical procedures and backj^-rounds. 

I will describe administrative patterns that 
we used recently in Philadelphia to reduce prob- 
lems on the use of school libraries for curr iculum 
purpose.^. The local curriculum-library prob- 
lem in iA\T junior hij?h s('ho<:ls was based di- 
rectly in [»r'^cedures of long- standing. There 
was a verv limited amount of money provided 
for library .o<.ks with a resulting lack of books 
in the libra Hes and a lack ui use of school li- 
braries by teachers for curriculum purposes. 

Teachers of various subjects were not able to 
make full use of the libraries with their classes 
because of t be practice of ^oheduling all seventh- 
grade classes to the librarian once a week for a 
term, for library orienUtion purposes. In ef- 
fect/thir practice closed ihe library to use by 
teacher 'A'lth their classes nuiry periods per 
week li^ftause the librarian bad full responsi- 
bility daring these periods for teaching orienta- 
tion lessons to the seventh-grade classes. Re- 
cently, this practice of scheduling classes to the 
librarian was changed by administrative direc- 
tive, and libraries were opened up to the teach- 
ing of different subjects in this special-purpose 
room. Now the subject teacher and the librar- 
ian can work together in using the library and 
its resources to teach subject matter in a more 
effective manner. 

Because the scheduling of classes to the li- 
. brarian in the past resulted in restricted use 
of the library by classes with their teachers, 
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teachers did not learn from experience the full 
potential of the library for curriculum purposes. 
Thus the major function of the school library 
supporting the curriculum was curtailed. 

This was the background against which ad- 
ministrative patterns were designed recently 
to encourage ccachers and librarians to make 
better use of the library in the teaching of the 
curriculum. Three problems emerge that must 
be given attention: (1) How should books that 
relate closely to the curriculum be selected ? (2) 
How can the best books be purchased and placed 
on library shelves? (3) How can teachers be 
helped to accept responsibility for getting the 
books used by their pupils? 

Problem 1, How should books that relate 
closely to the curriculum be selected? 

The logical group to oversee the selection of 
library books that relate to a curriculum is the 
committee that developed that curriculum. 
Consequently, committee members and librar- 
ians are asked to work together to compile a 
selected list of books. 

For example, in a recent course of study. 
Geography of the Eastern Hemisphere, for use 
in Philadelphia seventh grades, library books 
that related to the work being studied were 
placed at the end of each topic in the guide. 
Thus teachers were given a bibliography of good 
library books that could be used to enrich the 
material being studied by the pupils. 

As another example, the list of library books 
for collateral reading in junior high school 
English was compiled by a small subcommittee 
of two librarians, four teachers, and a vice 
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principal, serving under the direction of the 
overall curriculum committee in English. This 
subcommittee read hundreds of books very cure- 
fully and compiled a bibliography containing 
good books that would not give offense to any 
group of pupils. The list was balanced alon^r 
different lines: boy-girl; high-medium-low read- 
ing levels; adventure, romance, animal, spurts, 
biography, poetry, and other categories. 

The titles of library books listed in courses 
of study v;ere designed to make the subject more 
teachable. These lists inform teachers which 
library books relate closely to what tl t y are 
teaching in each unit. Thus teachers can en- 
courage pupil;? to read selected books. Rut 
teachers must be assured that these books are 
available in the school library. 

Problem 2. How can the right books be pur- 
chased and placed on the library shelves? 

Librarians must be encouraged to purchase 
books that relate to the curriculum. An allot- 
ment of additional money was given recently for 
the purchase of library books that would help 
in the teaching of several courses of study. To 
in.sure that this money would be spent as in- 
tended, a special re(juisition form was prepared, 
containing all titles that were selected by the 
committees mentioned above. This special 
requisition served :o limit these purchases to 
books that corre^itf with the course. 

An annotated bihlio^^raphy was provided to 
each librarian to guide in the selection of books 
for their library. Each school then chose books 
from the list. Thus librarians provided the 
books that teachers were likely to use in enrich- 
ment activities wit t their pupils. 



Problem I], How can teachers be helped to ac- 
cept responsibility for getting the books 
used by their pupils? 

At meetings of all junior high school princi- 
pals the importance of getting teachers to make 
proi)er use of the library was stressed. 

A Guide to the Teaching of Social Studies for 
use of all junior high school teachers of social 
studies stresses the proper use of ther library 
by teachers and their classc^. Here the empha- 
sis was placed on the teaching of social studies 
in the library so that the special resources of 
the library can be used in teaching the subject. 
Su^'ge.stions are given in this publication on 
liow the library may be used effectively in other 
ways as well. Library orientation may be ac- 
complished through the teaching of social studies 
material when the teacher and librarian work 
together. 

For teachers of all other subjects, a pamphlet 
called Choosing Appropriate Techniques places 
a similar emphasis on the function of the li- 
brary and the various uses all teachers in the 
school might make of it with their clas.ses. This 
publication will be studied by all teachers in all 
junior Kv^h schools during the current year. 
* * * 

These are the steps that have been taken with 
several courses of study in the junior high 
schools of Philadelphia, Both teachers and li- 
brarians were involved in the plan to make the 
library more effective in curriculum work. The 
patterns devised by the administration served 
to reduce the problem that existed because of 
past procedures by giving genuine help to both 
teachers and librarians. 



Dorothy P. \assaii. Director of Libraries, School District of Pliiladelpliia 



OF THE FIVE ASSOCIATE superintend- 
ents in the School District of Philadelpnia, 
three concerned with tlie library program are 
thoso in charge of elementary education, second- 
ary education, and curriculum. In the di- 
vision of libraries, the school library super- 
visors are directly responsible to the associate 
in charge of secondary education. However, 
when it is a question of personnel or book funds 



for the elementary schools, the school library 
supervisors deal with the elementally school of- 
fice. Our liaison with the curriculum office is 
through the three assistants, one for each level 
of the school system. The chain of command, 
therefore, is both direct and indirect, both verti- 
cal and horizontal. 

There is no written policy regarding coopera- 
tive practices for all th^Se lines; perhaps there 
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should be. However, there is a great deal of 
communication and cooperation, *nd I shall cite 
some of the practices which arc in operation. 

Cooperative Practices 

1 There is library representation on curri- 
culum committees both to see that use of the 
library as a teaching tool is mentioned and to 
help with enrichment bibliographies. 

2. The library super\ isor8 work with .subject- 
area sup^r\-isors in the schools to help witli ma- 
terial for resource units. 

3. All new courses of study are sent to the 
division even thouph division personnel may 
not have been directly involved in the writing. 
The library supervisors then urge the librarians 
to purchase the books listed in the r^ides and 
to buy other enrichment material. 

4. The curriculum oflice sends tlie librarians 
the bibliography pages from a ne^w course of 
study before it is ready for distribution to the 
teachers so that the librarian may have the 
books on hand when the course is started. 

5. The curriculum oflice notilios tbe profes- 
sional library when courses are to be revised, 
or new ones written, so that we may order ma- 
terial for the committee to use. 

6. The division of libraries always asks the 
chairman of a .lew cours*^ of study to introduce 
it at a meeting of the librarians. Tlie library 
supervisors also ask directors of the various 
divisions to meet with them to discuss their 
programs. 

Mr. BuelK assistant in charge of junior high 
school curriculum, managed to get a large sum 
of money for books to supplement four new 
courses. He then caljed a meet ing of the librar- 
ians to explain requisitions for these books. 
Our central cataloging department will supply 
all the catalog cards for these books. We may 
obtain extra personnel through the division of 
commercial and distributive education's work- 
exi)erienco program (or the antipoverty bill) to 
aid with the processing in the schools. We have 
been working with that division for almost a 
year to provide oue library page for each sec- 
ondary school f'^^r 3 ^ours a day. 



7. The school library supervisors speak at 
faculty meetings; work with department heads 
in schools and speak at department meetings; 
organize book fairs in schools, with the coop- 
eration of other areas of instruction. 

8. Our supervisors also work on television 
proK^rams, presenting books for review. These 
books are selected from the official collateral 
reading list. 

9. Our book selection, in the broadest sense, 
involves cooperation with curriculum. Books, 
in general, are chosen because of curriculum 
enrichment. The book review committee at the 
elementary level always has members who are 
specialists in various fields, such as science, so- 
cial studies, and always has at least one repre- 
sentative from an elementary school with 

^eventh and eighth grades. 

10. The central cataloging department is 
compiling its own list of subject headings to 
tie in with the curriculum. A committee work- 
ing on this is composed of elementary and sec- 
ondary school library supervisors and junior 
high school librarians. Later, these headings 
will be submitted to representatives of the 
junior high school curriculum fQr comments. 

11. The teachers in the junior high schools 
brings their classes to the library for orientation 
or a specific lesson, because the libraries are the 
rooms best equipped for library instruction, 
and the teacher always accompanies classes 
when they come to the library. 

12. The division of audiovisual and museum 
education asks us to review any film relating to 
library practice which they consider ordenng 
for circulation to the schools. 

13. The superintendent's staff meetings can 
ulso provide means of cooperation. The meet- 
ings are attended by all the prmcipals, super- 
visors, and administrators and, thus, offer an 
excellent opportunity for the initiation of any 
specific idea. Information presented leads to 
(luestions and opens up new areas of service. 

14. The universities-related program at the 
elementary level is an exciting one. In one sec- 
tion of the city the higner educational institu- 
tions have a very close relationship to the school, 
providing a coordinator and offering financial 
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:is.si.sfaritt\ lii otu- of tlir new rh< ols ti> j'^iti 
this pro^'ram the Jiteraturt.' collaborator will 
use the lil)rary collection for the literature prr?- 
j^ram. The multimedia appro:».c'h is foruiKK iiito 
existence in these schools, ('ommittets of sub- 
ject specialists, classroom teachers, liljrariaii 
and supervisor work on a unit. Oiir eli'inentary 
supervisor prepares lists of resourc( > and l)iljli- 
• >^''raphies. When a unit has bei^n written, in- 
troduced, ami completed, a coj); is sent in the 
central professional ]il)rary ami to tlu- cun'iru- 
lum otruu* so that it may !)♦' a\':tiiai>le fnr eily- 
wide use. 

15 Our secondary S'lp^-rvisMr, as a n;emberof 
the ct>mn I tee ^<>v thr luw .'rrnj.T:! ph\' r<'Ui*se ef 
study, is wnrkim.'- witli one scIkm^I and ils liNrar- 
tail to .^et up a sample \ crt leal tll<- of ■/i^ipheni'Tal 
mat«-r';'l tbat uiH -ri-v*' a-- :i r.iM.I.l for "ih.-r 
school- ;/ the city. 

ir». :\ (Tunmittre oi the ■'•.iiJ riiiicaMf-n 
has recently i)ublishrd it/ repo rt .-iti ! rrcnninuT.- 
datjons nil iioriHi.^( rimin;ii )"n in th<' -oIi^'mIs. 



Sul>coi>.mittees on sites, curriculum, and teacher 
tiainin;-- met with repre.sentatives of all city 
irro'ips (lesirinK to l)e heard. The final report 
contains r( commendatir>ns that our school li- 
brarirs >hould meet State and national stand- 
ards. 

4> 4> 4> 

'i*he lii)rary should relate very closely to the 
curriculum. Most of our library activities do, 
alihou^rh there are some library services and 
some book litU s that are noncurriculum related, 
such as those concerned with recreational and 
Keneral reading, hobbies, and special interests. 

The examples mentioned above show that we 
have .some established practices in interrelat- 
ing school libraries with curriculum. It is my 
lielief that, with our new superintendent and 
th(* increased interest in school libraries, we 
shall be able to find new and more numerous 
methods of cooperation, whether these be in- 
corporated in written statements, or continue to 
bt* iniiii'rctly initiated by interested i)ersons. 
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Educational Problems of Culturally Deprived Children and Youth 

Carl Marburger, Special Assistant to the Conwiissioner for Disadvantaged Youth, 

Office of Education 



DISADVANTAGED YOUTH, alienated 
adults, and children with limited back- 
grounds are certainly not a contemporary phe- 
nomenon. They were, however, until the 1910's, 
dispersed throughout the rural areas of the 
country or living in ghettos small enou^^h (•r in- 
significant enough so that they could bt.- and 
were effectively overlooked or ignoreji. World 
War II with its fantastic manpower demands 
and subsequent automation of agriculcure dras- 
tically modified that condition. The ebb and 
flow of the rootless which began during the de- 
pression swelled to become a major population 
shift as rural families by the thousands congre- 
gated in the large cities. By 1950, 1 child in 10 
in those great cities was Cvonsidered to bo a child 
with limited background. By 1960, this figure 
had grown to one in three and the projection for 
1970 is that one child in two will brin.u varying 
degrees of disabling disadvantage to the school. 

Who are these disadvantaged? They are the 
millions of Americans who have been systemati- 
cally deprived of equal educational, economic 
and civic opportunities, by discrimination, prej- 
udice, e.xploitation, and by a growing indiffer- 
ence to social responsibility to our democratic 
society. They are the, millions of Americans 
who have congregated in the inner cities of our 
great cities. They are the millions of Americans 
struggling for existence in the rural arC^as nf the 
country. They are the 'jinvisible Poor*.*^in 
Dwight MacDonahrs terms, those on whom both 
times and good years have no effect. Constant 
depression is their lot. They are the families 
in which aKvays exists the common denominator 
of **not enough'' — not (enough income, informa- 



tion, marketable skills, education, and experi- 
ence. 

In such families are parents who have high 
aspirations for their children or they are parents 
who are oblivious to educational opportunities 
when they do exist. Typically, their children 
are not enrolled in kindergarten. They miss 
this vital preparation as well as most of the pre- 
school experiences which are common in the 
middle-class home. The youth from these homes 
are children who all too often reflect: 

Indifference to responsibility 

Nonpurposeful activity 

Poor health habits 

Inadequate communication skills 

Limited experience of the sort expected by the 
school— responsibility, meaningful independence, 
contact with social cultural, political ideas, and 
institutions 

Little mastery of reading skills 

A failure syntirome resultant from apathy, poor 
adult modtds, community and neighborhood in- 
diiferences — a total experience which offers no 
prc'codcnt for success. 

The lacks of these children and youth are re- 
flectetl in schools by — 
Lower achievement rates 

Lowor intelligence test scores (not innate intelli- 

*:ence or latent potential but acorca) 
High failure rates 
Poor attendance 

IIi;:h incidence of behavior difficulties 

High dropout rates 
As a consequence, these youth have poor em- 
ployment skills and potential, limited motiva- 
tion toward and understanding of civic responsi- 
bility, and hi^rh incidence of dependent citizenry 
or mar^nnal earning: capacity. 
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In reco^'-nitiun of these facts, the ^up^^rintend- 
ents and board of education members (jf the 14 
largest cities, with financial support from the 
Ford Foundation, began a series of denionstia- 
tion projects, on the hypothesis that tiu» prob- 
lem.^ of disadvantaged youth can be effecti\ e!y 
and economically solved by : 

Development of a program of -education adapted to 

the needs of these children 
Modifications in ihe organizational patterns within 

the schDoI 

Proper selection and utilization of personnel 
Improved utilization of instructional ecjuipnient and 
mat' lis 

Invol- nt of parents of the coniniunity in the 
edi lonal progrram 

Crucial to the success of such programs is the 
commitment of the educators to face realisti- 
cally the mid-20th century problems of educa- 
tion, not by avoiding them in fortress adminis- 
tration and fortress classrooms, but hy direct at- 
tack upon all conditions that impi;./e upon and 
delimit the success of children in school. Harold 
Taylor Stat/ " this approach unequivocally in dis- 
cussing i/ie education of the whole child: 

Th<^ educator must po to the root of the matter, 
.^nd he niust deal with the whole child. The root 
i- in the social and economic conditions in which 
tVio child exists. The educator must deal bluntly 
with those w*ho support the residential sepre^ration 
of the colored people and the poor. He must fi^'ht 
those who wish to profit in real estate at the ex- 
pense of the children. F?e nuist think of education 
as li total process, in which the conditions of society 
df 'ply affect the chad's mind, the level of his 
achievement, and the /anpre of his possibilities. The 
curriculum, the classroom, the guidance office are in- 
struments for dealinpT w*ith one part of the child's 
lifr. lUit they do not and cannot function in a 
social vacuum. 

Nor is it permissible any lonjrer to say that the 
social environment of the child is not the problem 
of the educator, that it belongs to city planners, 
social wnrkeri econoroists, housing experts, or so- 
ciety. It b(Mon^rj^ to everyone, but most of all to 
the educator. The educator is not a personnel 
manager, an administrator, an orjranization man, 
althoujrh his work involve.^ orfraniz.infr. manafrinpr. 
and administerinpr. He is a social and intellectual 
leader, and he be^'ins to exeicis*.' his leadership 
when be rcc01jni7.es the cfjiifiitions of his society jind 



brings to bear upon them the force cf a humani- 
tarian philosophy.^ 

With this philosophical base, many cities are 
e\olving program.^ which are designed to meet 
the educational problems of disadvantaged 
children and youth. Some of these promising 
practices indicate recognition of those problems 
and some potential directions for large city 
school systems — organization and curricular 
modifications; examination of the role of the 
.school ; intensive inservice and preservice edu- 
cation of teachers in working with the culturally 
disadvantaged; preschool programs; parent in- 
volvement, and school service in the evening; 
special reading instruction, and enrichment and 
remedial programs. 

Both prevention and remediation are a part 
of each program, with prevention the dominant 
theme throughout. Preventive approaches are 
relatively inexpensive, in the long run, and far 
more effective, efficient, and human. Rehabili- 
tation, attempting to give each youth what he 
properly needed as a child, is expensive in every 
way and leaves too much undone and unre- 
paired. Eventually we should gear our school 
systems so that the need for rehabilitation is as 
rare as the presence of preventives is today. 

Each school system needs to have a commit- 
ment to the principle of compensatory educa- 
tion. Educators and citizens have long recog- 
nized the need for compensation in the form of a 
different and additive educational experience 
for the physically and emotionally disadvan- 
taged youth. Only recently, however, has such 
compensation been sought for those youth who 
have less opportunity to successfully complete 
school because of cultural, experiential or eco- 
nomic limitations. Many programs have been 
designed to compensate for the lacks in the lives 
of such youth. This compensation, plus coura- 
geous educational leadership and new ways of 
creatively facing the issues of today and to- 
morrow, can enable us to begin to eliminate 
disadvantage through education. 



■ Mnrc.hl Tnjlor. *'TIi(' Whole Child: A Vronh Look," ,9atur(tay 
h't tf.ir, i:>htv(ifion SuT'plrmvnt, I)('n'mher lliCl, jip, 42-43. 



Language Problems as They Relate to Improving Reading Habits of 

Disadvantaged 



Warren G. Cutts, Specialist, Reading, OfTice of Education 



ClONCF.RN throughout our land for the cul- 
; turally and educationally disadvantaged 
is mounting daily and i:^ being expressed in a 
variety of ways. Yet, in no other area of human 
growth and development is this concern more 
keenly needed than in language development — 
both oral and written. The necessity for over- 
coming language problems of the disadvantaged 
should be readily apparent to every thoughtful 
educator, since the inability to express oneself 
and tf. ' nderstand the ideas expressed in the 
speech and writings of others is the greatest 
barrier to success in school. It is also one of 
the greatest handicaps to leading a useful, pro- 
ductive life in a modern society. 

For these reasons, a major problem in large 
cities throughout the United States is to discover 
ways to help culturally and educationally de- 
prived children to acquire more adequate com- 
munication skills. (Not that they cannot talk 
to one another.). They have developed their own 
substandard English to an almost enviable de- 
gree of proficiency. In fact, they use it quite 
often as a means of preventing us from invading 
their privacy; sometimes as an cxpressi<>n of 
the burning resentment they foef toward out- 
siders. We see this in the Pidgin English of 
Hawaii, in the "scat" languai-'e of rMrvelan.l's 
Hough community, and in the broken Kn-lish 
and Spanish of Harlem's Puerto Rican colony. 

S>Tnpathetic understandir g is required if we 
are to deal adequately with the lingui.-tic and 
emotional needs of culturally different youth. 
S'lch understanding can come only through di- 
rect contact with these boys and girls; and, it is 
obvious that our teacher-preparation programs 



have been grossly inadequate on this score in 
preparing teachers to work in slum schools. I 
am confident that the same unfortunate com- 
mentary is true for school librarians. We must 
understand that children from Negro, Puerto 
Rican, Indian, and Mexican families are not de- 
void of culture just because their culture is dif- 
ferent. All children, whether w^hite, brown, 
black, or tan, come to us with something even 
though they may have no books and though they 
may lack some of the cultural elements which 
we have come to regard as essential in our mid- 
dle class society. 

Successful programs for the disadvantaged 
have typically involved enrichment of environ- 
mental background, utilization of specially pre- 
pared materials, smaller classes, and additional 
teacher personnel. Dr. Brov^ell is a realist and 
one of our most respected adminis^rators, but 
I was just a little disappointed to hear him close 
his splendid address yesterday on a somewhat 
negative note — telling us in effect thai we must 
not only make do with what we have, but that 
we must also be prepared to do an even better 
job with even less financial support. I would 
readily agree that we may not always be doing 
our ijest in every case, but I am also confident 
that if we are going to eliminate the problems 
perpetuated by slum schools we must be pre- 
pared to expend far more for education than 
we have ever done before. 

It is my sincere belief, however, that much 
ran be done with what we already have. In my 
opinion, nothing in education is quite so im- 
portant as the individual teacher, and the same 
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comment applies to the individual librarian. 
Spend a day with me in a Cleveland school. I 
can take you to classrooms where slum kids are 
responding like scholars under the magic touch 
of masterful teaching and where the same young 
people in the very next class degenerate into a 
snarling, noisy mob, not even remotely resem- 
bling the attentive group obser\'ed a few minutes 
earlier. 

What can the school librarian do about the 
language needi? of disadvantaged children? 
How can she join hands with the classroom 
teacher in meeting and relieving this problem? 
First, she can make the library the most attrac- 
tive, the most inviting room in the school. The 
school library should be a place where everj^ 
pupil feels welcDme. He must see it as a place 
where he can satisfy his curiosity, where he can 
find the answers to almost any questions, and, 
most importantly, a place where he can experi- 
ence deep satisfaction and endless delight with 
books, under the skilled guidance of a friendly, 
understanding adult. 

Mrs, Frary h:is told us that books are to be 
used — that if there is not room for them in the 
central library to send them out to the class- 
rooms. I could not agree more completely. It 
is far better to lose an occasional book than to 
have a library full of books which are never 
opened by boys and girls. 

This may sound presumptuous since most of 
you have had far greater experience in librar- 
ies than I, hue I cannot resist the temptation to. 
point out that the best loved books are those 
which receive the most wear. How many times 
have you seen boys and girls swarming toward 
the shelves in search of a new friend? Which 
book do they take first — the beautiful new one 
with the shiny cover? Sometimes, yos, of 
course; but more often, the first books to find 
their way to the checkout desk are those with 
worn covers and dog-eared pages— books that 
other children have road with enjoyment. You 
may think these books are chosen by name rather 
than the appearance of their covers, but I would 
still maintain that a worn appearance is the best 
possible endorsement of a book for children. So, 
let's encourage boys and girls to handle books 
and to use them, even if it means a lost or dam- 
aged book from time to time. 



Next, and perhaps this is the keystone of suc- 
cess as either teacher or librarian, there must be 
a genuine appreciation of each boy and girl as 
an individual. They must be made to feel 
\yanted and worthy. We must bolster their feel- 
ings of personal worth through both our words 
and our behavior. These youngsters have a mar- 
velous capacity for detecting sincerity as well 
as any lack of it, so in my opinion teachers and 
librarians who don't truly respect children 
should never attempt to work with them. 

Librarians can also help by visiting class- 
rooms and sharing books with the pupils. 
Nothing will cause a run on an exciting book 
more quickly than reading excerpts from it, per- 
haps stopping in the middle of a suspensef ul pas- 
sage, then telling the boys and girls where they 
can get the book. Story hours in the library can 
also provide a marvelous opporturi|ty for cultur- 
ally deprived children to broaden their language 
experience. This is especially helpful for the 
children in the lower grades, many of whom 
have no library period. I think my main plea is 
that librarians help young childen acquire a love 
for books. 

Another aspect of library service concerns me 
greatly. I have always been upset when I visit 
schools in which the library is not open to 
pupils throughout the schoolday, including the 
lunch period. As a matter of fact, I think the 
library should remaih open for business from 
a half hour before the first period until at le^st 
one hour after the last one. This may necessi- 
tate the use of more library assistants, but I am 
confident the personnel problem could be worked 
out. I also think the library should be opened 
at night, on Saturday mornings and on a half- 
day schedule throughout the summer. It would 
cost more money, but think of the rewards. To 
me the library is the heart of the school. Let's 
keep it beating longer and stronger. 

I also wish more libraries might iadopt an 
"open stack" policy and provide scores of indi- 
vidual study carrels for students— especially at 
the high school level. 

We have only begun to scratch the surface in 
the development of more suitable reading ma- 
terials for the disadvantaged. They must have 
stories which to them represent a "slice of life.*' 
Otherwise, books to them become weak, insipid 
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things that limp along with lackluster plots. 
Books for the disadvantaged do not have to be 
lurid or vulgar, but the language must pack a 
wallup ; it must be vibrant and alive. We need 
more writers like Richard Turner, who is fa- 
miliar with inner-city life in the raw and who 
approaches subjects of interest to disadvantaged 
youth in a frank and honest manner. 

Meanwhile, I wish that a group of librarian.^ 
and teachers would take the time to try out book.s 
on slum kids of all ages in order to compile a 
complete, annotated bibliography of **G faded 
Books for the Disadvantaged." These would 
represent stories found to be appealing to boy.s 
and/or girls at each age level. Perhaps such a 
list might be started by determining the most 
popular books in slum school libraries by means 
of circulation card records. In my opinion, such 
a study would produce a wonderfully useful aid 
to teachers and librarians and would be worthy 
of financial support by the OfKce of Education. 

As we think about suitable books for the dis- 



advantaged, I don^t believe we should lose sight 
of the need for transitional as well as basic 
books. In other words, we need books that will 
not only meet his basic needs where he is, but 
books that will take the disadvantaged child be- 
yond himself— both in terms of reading difficulty 
and experience. For example, I have known an 
English teacher who gave credit to junior high 
school pupils for reporting on a **Tarzan" comic 
book, provided the next report was on Kipling's 
Jinujle Book, and credit for "Superman," pro- 
vided the next report was on the biography of 
a real superman like Jackie Robinson or Lou 
c;ehrig. 

Obviously, the challenge is great There is 
too much for anyone to do singlehanded^but I 
am confident that administrators and classroom 
teachers can rely on school librarians as a most 
respected and valued ally in our efforts to over- 
come language problems and improve reading 
habit-^. These are essential steps in the achieve- 
ment of first-class citizenship for all our youth. 
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THE LIBRARIAN'S GOAL OF PROVID- 
ING the right book for the right child at 
the right time has taken on a new and deeper 
significance as she tries to fulfill the needs of 
culturally deprived children. E.stimates which 
place one of every three children in urban areas 
in this category emphasize the magnitude and 
importance of the problem which challenges city 
. schools as we try to educate these young people 
for constructive participation in society and a 
full realization of their own potential. Cer- 
tainly no child is more deserving of individual 
attention and reading guidance by the librarian 
than one whose cultural and educational expe- 
riences have been limited. To sene him suc- 
cessfully, the librarian and teacher must work 
in very close cooperation, recognizing, under- 
standing, and respecting the exi.sting culture of 
the child's family, and building on that as they 
introduce him to printed and audiovisual mate- 
rials. They must also provide the motivation 
to read, for thi.s is rarely given in a home where 
parents, also, would be termed culturally de- 
prived, and where books, magazine.s, or news- 
papers are not present. This close rapport be- 
tween the child and librarian is of paramount 
importance at all grade levels, but particularly 
so at the elementary level where reading inter- 
ests are first developed and where the child may 
be helped to an early adjustment to his school. 

If we are to serv^e these children adequately, 
we must recognize that they fall into the same 
groupings as all other children: the slow 
learner, the average, and the child of superior 
intelligence. They have many of the same read- 
ing interests and needs as all children, although 
lack of reading skills and limitations of their 
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economic and social environment place restric- 
tions on the nii.terials which they can under- 
stand readily. They need books in which they 
can identify themselves, and books which fire 
their imagination. Fi^mily, school, and sports 
stories, animal and humorous stories appeal to 
them as they do to all children. Attractive il- 
lustrations and good print are especially im- 
portant to the child who has not grown up with 
books in the home. 

Our first responsibility is to provide books 
which the child is capable of reading. There- 
fore, we may need to include in our collections 
more books which may not meet the high lit- 
erary standards which we would like to main- 
tain. We will use adapted editions of some 
books, even though we may cringe in doing so. 
However, if the child is to have a feeling of 
achievement rather than failure, it is important 
that we have materials which have meaning for 
him, written at his level of comprehension. We 
must conduct a constant search for materials 
of high interest and low vocabulary, with ma- 
ture situations having special appeal for the 
inner-city child, for we must capture the reader 
before we can guide his reading. We must not, 
however, fail to challenge the culturally de- 
prived child of high potential whose difllculties 
with the mechanics of reading may obscure 
his latent ability. 

Because the culturally deprived child is more 
realistic and has a greater comprehension of 
many aspects of daily living than the child of 
average middle-class background, some tra- 
ditional reading may seem to lack reality for 
him. If we can first introduce him to books 
with social circumstances not completely alien 
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to his own environment, u>r may ;j'ra(lLi:illy ^riudo 
him toward others which will broaden his hori- 
zons. It's Like This Cat, The Girl rnrn' Piu rfo 
Rico, Trouble With Ti rr^f, Mnry J , TroMc 
After Schoid, present situations m t unfamiliar 
to him. There are not yet enough iro^-d bix^ks 
with urban setting to which he can rchite. 

Biographies, stories, and audiovisual mate- 
rials a}x)ut his own minority group are impor- 
tant in helping instill a feeling of pride in his 
cultural heritage. Captain i>f the Planter, 
Marya of Clark Avenue, That Dunhnr Boi/, and 
Mar^f McLfOif Be'I'Une are typical of books 
which may he used in this way. We need more 
storios of frrdinary families, dog stories, and 
mysteries in which Negroes or other minority 
groups are introduced naturally as major or 
minor charactt-r^. not to illustrate a minority 
problem. 

Coming from disorganized homt-s marked by 
insecurity. transierK-y, nimier(Hrs j>rnijlt'ms of 
family living, and little incentive for educa- 
tion, the culturally deprived child f re<iuently has 
established behavioral patterns ditferont from 
tho.<e of the urban community*. He needs help 
in learning to study, list.-n, fnilf.v.- directions, 
and ac(iuire the manners, speech, and habits 
which will make him acceptable and comfortable 
in various situations of life. We need to use 
more easy books of etiquette, simple books to 
teach study habits, and practical Ixjnks of hrmse- 
keeping. family living, child cart-, and conk- 
books for the child who nuiri assume much 
home responsibility while the mother works. 

Migrants from Southern rural. m(»untain or 
mining areas are not propari'd for the many 
differences they find in the crowded, confining 
conditions of an industri;tl city. They and their 
children feel oppressed by lack of "elbowroom" 
anr! need books \o help theni in adjusting to the 
complexities of urban life. 

IJooks of humor and ima-inati. n anrl tall tales 
which take him away from his siirnumdings are 
important to every child. In this type of read- 
ing tlie picJure^book fnrmat <.f tlie Dr. Seuss 
!>ooks, The Firr Chims'r j:n^th( r.<, or the new 
illustrat. (Hiookof at the Dat, is not objec- 

tionable even to I he older reader. The ridicu- 
lous, or -way-ouf story has a universal ap- 



p. ;.! which bears litlle relation to age, grade, or 
l.^ackgr'.jund. 

The culturally deprived child needs books 
wiuch will help him understand himself and his 
place in society, help him adjust to new situa- 
tions, iielp him recognize his problems and his 
opportunities, develop assurance and self re- 
liatice. realize the importance of good human 
relati^<ns, and acquire an appreciation of other 
cultures. He should be guided to vocational 
materials in fact and fiction directing him not 
only to the ordinary occupations familiar to 
him, but encouraging him to raise his aspira- 
tions to enter new fields of emplojTnent which 
an automated economy has opened. 

The child whose life has given him little asso- 
ciation with cultural influence requires a special 
introduction to books of music, art, plays, and 
poetry. They can be more meaningful if related 
to enrichment experiences of trips to a con- 
cert, museum, play, or library. Particularly in 
the fields of science and social studies publishers 
have produced much material geared to the child 
with limited vocabulary or limited background. 
Individual titles and books in series, such as 
Landmark, We Were There, Basic Science Edu- 
cation, Real People, and Junior Research Books, 
supplement classroom teaching and help develop 
per.-pective and understanding. The First Book 
Scries, covering a wide range of subjects, is 
useful at all levels. 

Perhaps the greatest single need is for books 
of fact and fiction at the senior high level where 
it is difTicult to find books of depth and substance 
for the mature student who continues to have 
difiiculty in reading. Under the auspices of 
Community Action for Youth, an experimental 
summer institute for potential dropouts dem- 
on^trated the ability of culturally deprived 
youth to discuss with animation such subjects 
as the forces of good and evil and the power of 
knowledge, as they read material adapted for 
them from Dante's Lufei no and V\^to*s. Republic , 
Unfortunately, little comparable followup ma- 
terial could be found at a level these young 
people were capable of reading. This same 
group needs magazines of quality with articles 
related to their experiences. Scope is helpful, 
l)Ut I understand there is another. City Life, in 
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the planning- stage isvhich will be more closely 
allied to their background of urban life. 

The librarian must exercise the g^reatest in- 
genuity in the use of materials with the cultur- 
ally deprived, adaptiog what is available, and re- 
examining existing imaterials for new values. 
In Cleveland we have found the previous edi- 
tions and the current revision of lieading Lad- 
ders for Human Relations invaluable. This is a 
basic tool for working with teachers and stu- 
dents in developing understanding and in chang- 
ing attitudes. Books based on experiences of 
acceptance and rejection, adjustment to new 
places and situations, different patterns of fam- 
ily living, and experiences of growing up help 
the student to understand his own problems and 
sensitize him to the differences and similarities 
among people. 

In Cleveland, several special grants have per- 
mitted studies and extended services to the dis- 
advantaged. The Hough Community Project, 
implemented by a Ford Foundation Grant, was 
one of the Gre^^ Areas Projects of the Great 
Cities Program which made a concentrated 
study of the educational needs in a densely popu- 
lated section of the inner city, and experimented 
with practices which have since been repeated in 
other areas of the city. Librarians attended the 
workshops v/hich focused attention on the spe- 
cial methods adopted in the reading improve- 
ment program in the junior hi^h schools, adapt- 
ing some of these techni(iues to their library 
instructi^-n. Under this pm^rum, transitional 
classes of seventh graders were given particu- 
lar attention in the library, and talented students 
were scheduled for an e.Ktra English period in 
the library for discussions of underlying themes 
in books of quality. Both groups became more 
articulate, gained in understanding, and lost 
their indifference and hostility as they discussed 
William by Guy and I'rd Ihidf/e of Couraoc. 
Book talks took on a new aspect as they related 
books to a typical day in the child's life, encom- 
passing good grooming, personal relationships 
and attitudes at home and school, study habits, 
child care, table and telephone manners, home 
responsibilties, and dating. The children were 
encouraged to take home practical books of 
home repair or cookbooks which would help 
their parents. 



Another grant provided for a pilot program of 
Saturday miorning sessions for the improvement 
of communications skills of eighth-grade chil- 
dren with recognized needs in this area. These 
sessions presented an excellent opportunity for 
the librarian to work with individual students, 
introducing vocational information and library 
materials on letter writing, speech, telephone 
etiquette, and vocabulary building. The pro- 
gram w^as planned by teachers, guidance coun- 
selors and librarians ,with local college students 
assjsting with interviews and questionnaires. 

I would be remiss, indeed, if I did not speak 
of the importance of close cooperation between 
the school and the public library and emphasize 
the need for introducing the culturally deprived 
child to the public library for use beyond hia 
school days. A present program whereby 
classes for school dropouts are brought to the 
main library regularly for study of vocational 
materials and exposure to other reading is a val- 
uable contribution to young people from de- 
pressed areas. 

Money cannot be considered the solution to 
problems of work with culturally deprived, but 
certainly it can help supply library materials 
needed to broaden the horizons of children with 
limited or different cultural experience. Such 
materials are needed in quantity to serve an in- 
creasing number of borrowers, and require fre- 
quent replacement since the crJldren who use 
them have not had home training which develops 
a respect for books and their proper care. Any 
school program devoting attention to the cul- 
turally deprived should make provision for pur- 
chase of additional specia? materials for the li- 
brary as well as the classroom. 

Librarians working with the culturally de- 
prived have distinct ol)li<^:itions, a few of which 
are — 

To alert publishers to areas in which there are 
needs — not for textbooks or readers, but for en- 
richment reading. 

> To be vocal in stressing financial needs for addi- 
tional suitable materials. 

> To cooperate with citizen's committees focusing at- 
tention on educational problems of the disadn 
vantaged. 
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♦ To r- e first emphasis on the child, and then on 
the buok, for ours is -he responsibility nu^i only of 
improving kaming. hut improving living. 

♦ To dispel the feeling of fuUUty of the librarian and 
teacher working in the inner city— and inspire them 
with zeal to meet the challenge. 



Horace Mann referred to education as the 
^eat equalizer of the condition of men ... the 
balance wheel of the social machinery. By their 
concentrated efforts in working with the cul- 
turally deprived, librarians have the opportunity 
to help that wheel maintain its proper balance. 



Mrs. Alice C. Rusk. Acting Head, Bureau of Library Services. Baltimore Public Schools 



IT IS MY PREFEEENCE, in discussing 
library materials for inner-city children, to 
think of these children not as culturally disad- 
vantaged. If we must label them at all, other 
than as children, I should like to use the phrase, 
'•culturally different." And ^'different" does 
not mean better ; different does not mean worse ; 
different means different. 

In spite of great technological advances and 
increasing emphasis on visual and auditory ac- 
tivities, ours is still a highly verbalized society. 
The person whose culture places little emphasis 
on the verbal is, therefore, at a j^^reat disad- 
vantage when he comes up against the accepted 
norm of the American way of life. Many of our 
inner-city children, particulai'ly those new]y ar- 
rived from rural sections of our country, func- 
tion poorly when they are thrust .suddenly into 
an urban environment where the word is the 
thing. 

Typically we find these children lacking in the 
communicatitai skills of reading and writing. 
Listening skills may be v^^r because these chil- 
dren are strangers in a strange land, listening to 
a stran^re tongue. Thoy are often reluctant to 
talk because they find themselves speaking in 
ways which are unintelligible to the per.-^ons 
spoken to and because they may he ridiculed 
about their unorthodox speech habits. But we 
have a definite f.bligation to these children and 
it is our responsibility as iMlucators to take i\w.<r 
children at the level where we find them, with 
the culture they have, and go on with them from 
there. 

Mo.'it of my teaching experience has been with 
such children and I have found that, once one 
gets behind the omnipresent grade i:-*vc: \vith 
its overtone^ of impending doom, one find chil- 
dren with the normal variety of abilities., who 
respond to friendship and help and soak up 



experiences like dry sponges from understand- 
ing and sympathetic instructors. It is my 
belief that the key to having effective, useful 
materials is the provision for capable, under- 
standing and energetic librarians in the library 
of every school to interpret their use. 

These inner-city children who are culturally 
different from our accepted norm have the same 
basic needs of all children, needs so well ex- 
pressed by May Hill Arbuthnot in her definitive 
work, Children and Books: 

1. The need for security; material, emotional, and 

spiritual 

2. The need to belong; to be a part of a group 

3. The need to love and be loved 

4. The need to achieve; to do or be something 

worthy 

.5. The need to know ; intellectual security 

o. The need for change: play 

7. The need for 3esthetic satisfaction 

To satisfy the .e needs, books can certainly point 
the way, particularly in providing vicarious ex- 
periences for children who lack necessary first- 
hand contacts with certain settings and situa- 
tions. 

What hooks? Basically they are the same 
books of any well-rounded children's collection, 
but perhaps in a diflerent ratio, weighted in the 
direction of the existing problems of a particu- 
lar situation, and always in the hands of a ca- 
pable librarian who guages keenly at what level 
a book will best be used in her situation and 
introduces the book, imparting her enthusiasm 
which is so important for its effective use. 

The going may be slower because these chil- 
dren hick some of the basic experiences and 
skills, but progress can be made. People, after 
all, go to school t« learn what they do not know. 
If 'thev knew everything, there wouW be no 
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reason for them to attend. And if some reach 
the sixth grade and haven^t read The Little 
Mermaid, or Wind in the Willows, or Chnrloffe^ 
Web. they will have enjoyed havincr them toltl 
by their librarian and, therefore, the- - books 
will be a part of their cultur;il expericncf*. 

Le.^t you accuse me of over.-implificatioji, let 
me assure you that I have no rose-tinted dreams 
that all children who lack the verbal aptitufl-s 
that are considered essential will blossom 
overnifi-ht, in some miraculous way. a ^. readers. 
I am well aware that easy rcadin.ir materials 
in substantial quantities are necessary in our 
libraries. 

Kxtensivt^ collections of picture books of 
.ofiality and iiite^rrity will attract and h-M re- 
luctant as well as normal readers, ^killfui use 
cf these brooks by the librarian, so that brows- 
in.^ami readin^Mn this section by th.» older slow 
reader bears no sti^.'-ma of shame, very im- 
portant. At the same *ime the librarian should 
be a'ert to the lazy rc.-.der who liii^rrrs too lonir 
in these lush tleldsa';d ^h^ iild tactfully prod him 
into sr.methin^'- inte-; I»'Ctu:dly m- w- ehal!r'n;^'n;r. 

(I 'od information. tl maieriai at easy readin.ir 
leve:^ i- i^creasin^^ Libr.arians will certainly 
find useful for cultMr dly ifilTerent cfiildren titles 
found in T^v^r Whn* !.< nof>hs, and 11* v///- 

77er Ilook^ by Random IlMUse, sei it^s which are 
but examples of a number which ire soundly 
written. Ur-eful, and easy rearlin^. 

I aw sayin^r, and with ^^reat convirtion, hov/- 
ever, that libraries for such children mint w^f 
become bloodless collections conceived throuj/h 
the passionless union of the controlled vocabu- 
lary anfl predetermined sentence structure. We 
owe it to these children, as to all others, to in- 
clude books which are rich in information and, 
at the same time, shining- examples of style and^ 
qu.dity in writinprand illustration. Satirl^So^ 
are Edwin Tunis's 117/^^, Cnlh)r1nTlJjo^ and 
F r'>}>( rrA//r, and Gerald Jolmson's trilo^de^, to 
name a few. We are oblicrated to do somethin^^ 
with these books besides let them collect dust on 
the shelves. Many may not read them, but 
some will. Such books may unfetter a bound 
inMirination and be the turning'- f)oint in a life 
which may have been doomerl to dismal failure. 

'creational readinpr activities i\i school are 
p..:*:-':'iriy important to children whose liome- 



folk may place low value on the printed ^vord 
and education in ^^-eneral. Particularly in the 
fiction books of the library, children who are 
culturally different, and who may b-? in great 
mental turmoil because of difficulties of adjust- 
ment to urban environment, can find peace of 
mind through self-identification with other chil- 
dren with problems: Jlelindy of Mdindy's 
ffal, Janie Larkin of Blue WiUou', Judy of 
J^/fhrp Ji'ifrvey, and Carol of Carol from the 
Comitry. 

For older boys and jrirls, bio^rraphy can be the 
opening: wed^^e to a rich and satisfying reading 
experience, flere, aprain, are found substan- 
tial numbers whose styles are not condescend- 
inpr and which are soundly written, but com- 
paratively easy. In this category are books by 
Ronald Syme, May McXeer, Opal Wheeler, and 
within the series of Landmark Books. 

The i)ercept:ve librarian can capitalize on cer- 
tain books to develop the pride these children 
si^ould have for their own cultural heritage. 
The urbanized mountain white may not realize, 
for example, that the vernacular of the hill coun- 
tries is almost the pure English brought to this 
country by his forbears, preserved by the nat- 
ural barrier of his native mountains. He can 
learn true appreciation for this thiough proper 
introductioi: to the carefully collected tales of 
Richard Chase. The alert librarian is vrr^e and 
knows, also, which stories are distasteful to cer- ^ 
tain racial and ethnic groups. 

U'e have to reach out and impart in a vivid and 
arresting way our enthusiasm for books. W^ell- 
executed storytelling and book talks are a must, 
followed immediately by guided book selection ♦ 
and supervised reading of the books of their 
^oice for a long enough time to get them well 
into' the stf>ry and sufTiciently interested so that 
when they borrow the books and take them 
the cla-sroom and home, they may read books 
in their entirety. 

People who read and u.se books are peoi)le who 
love to read. The people who love to read are 
those for whom reading has been made exciting 
and attractive. The development of this love of 
reading is the first step and may be the strong 
m(»tivating force needed to produce the driv<' for 
improving skill in readin.ir. 



Much emphri.^is is U-iii^' i^lac./d on wLitr usy 
-I aihik vi:^uiil materhd^ tu t-xivi.a and t'l^rich 
eLirricuIu.Ti. T^)d:iy'.- c ^ncti-t t.f .lor:.-:':/ 

p-a-is .n 111! ir::^:ra^ J.nal n::i'fri:vN. U n..<y 
v..:i Lethal ihe t-n:^r;r.-i.ce ni rc-i:' 
cvT.ttTs f"r in.-trucU'*nal rr.ati-rKtl- '-'-ii! "I'tTi 
n./w frontiers in :t;:;niin>: :< t tr.t-- fil"!: ...!y . 
frrent chiMren \vi:u l::jk uptinid^ in v( ri^:i! 
.skills, KxteHiive Lo^k collections, .-uiiplt.- 
nionted hy films, tilm.-trips, tape and di.-k rc- 
cordinjT--. pictures, models, 'lud r-pP' ^luc- .ve 
eq'iipmt'nt, h'*'ist-d in :-dt'(r;:iN- (1':;::'^ : - 
fil'jvj il f'T onlcrly .^tora-.' and ir.^li-. i i^ial and 
;/rMijp 1.-,-. and adnnni^t.Tt-d ^y .■:ip.;:'lo li'Tar- 
ian^* <-irtr fr:.l:.v^s t diivati' 'n:. I p ^ -^i-'i':- 
v.'.rJh arr hl^y.v prov..cM/,f. Ilvrc, a-.in. t'nc 
<,.rvio- <'!• -ramrd and viT.vMv.- li'Mv.rians and 
- ; , rial:-t.' ar-- r: a!:da-*>ry il' I-nl !farn:,,vr ^ ^ : .^'n 
i* r. ali/.-d l"' !- tiio inv» -TTia * 

^'I'ants K:ianp >v;:. I.--' ■ I ' 



r)jr ct-n: r i.^ urn<iue, I hclieve. because it is :in 
innt-r-JiTv <r].> in which a major pi-rcenta;.^e of 
'h- I'up.f piu.ai' n is of the "culturally differ- 
,.nl"' v..r:r:y. Wc are ' .ivinir an opportunity, 
tnvi>;f< t»» ^\pc-r:nient witii-some of the ideas 
and ma:, rial.^ I have discussed, undc-r m.ore or 
lr~> idoal cni.diiiiMns. I am sure that in the not- 
^M,-di-.tai.t luiure you will have opportunities 
T(, }a. ar a^*»ut si me of our lindin^ns and results. 

I: w.-uld set-m, at this point, that for quality 
i-d a-a*l n nf all of our children, a ^ood school 
library stocked with appropriate materirtls is 
I'.rv.^'. Iv-y to i lTective u.^e of th(-se mate- 
laaN i- ad^ (luaie r-tallin- with librarians. 

And v.iai! are the l^-.^t library materials for 
c iiiuraliy diilViv::^ children? Materials con- 

rniii'.ir To ;hr ^aine criteria f-r library mate- 
j-:;y,s u^. d by all our children, selected and inter- 
Pivt.d : y a v-<<d schr)ol librarian who under- 
't;,!:d.^ and fuliills 1 hc n.eeds of lier children in 
! - V .■itu:;ti"n. 
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Educational Goals for Gifted Children and Youth in Large Cities 
/. Sed Bryan. Specialist for the Education of Gifted and Talented Youth, Office of Education 



WHEN THIS NATION was founded there 
were but two cities with populations of 
over 25.000. Today, le.ss than two centuries 
later, three of our citie.; are nrnre than 100 times 
that 'size and 51 are more than 10 times as 
large. As an urban society, we lind our lar^'C 
reservoir of underdeveloped talent, our greatest 
number of gifted children :;!id y.-uth, not on the* 
farms, not in small towns, h;it in ilie <liims, in 
the suburbs, and at timc^. in thr penthouses of 
our cities. Mure than ever in the history oi our 
Nation, the educational goaU f<r gifted chil- 
dren and youth in large cities must be realistic 
and realizable; must be acceptable to the indi- 
vidual as well as to society. 

In our large cities, schools must cope with 
changing social patterns resulting fr(.m the 
forces of growth on ihe tme hand and decay. 
iKith physical and social, on tiv^ ''ih'--. It must 
he recognized that social patterns iji the inner 
city differ markedly from thn^v in tht' suburbs 
and that these different patterns and exptcta- 
ti<.ns impose different rol.\s on the schools. In 
the inner city perhaps more than elsewhere the 
pupil's motivation to learn depmds upon the 
\\ay he sees himself in relati<.ii to his^tiivirou- 
ment. 

Tie movement of the middle class to the sub- 
urbs and, in the inner city, the (b'velopment of 
low-cost housing and the o^n-t ruction of hi.L'h- 
rise luxury apartments have t-.o fnMuently re- 
sulted in cultural and intellectual segregation. 
These forces have made the inner city, except 
for middle-class workers who arrive in the 
morning and leave in the evening, the abode 
f)f tho very poor and Ihe very rich. 

Th«' poor may be newly arriv(Hl and find 
themselves in an alien environment or they 



mav i»e the long-terni r^roducts of ineffec- 
tiw education, inadequate motivation, and in- 
enuitiible opiX)rtunity. No longer are the newly 
arrived in the city slums predominantly immi- 
grants with high hopes for upward mobility. 
Many of them look upon education as a neces- 
sary evil to be endured or evaded rather than 
as an opportunity for a more effective life. The 
adults frequently have antisocial attitudes and 
Their children lack both the motivation and the 
acadenuc skills to achieve satisfactorily in the 
usual school environments. Both parents and 
children in this group of new arrivals are often 
unaware of just how much their success, or lack 
r»f it, depends upon their own self-esteem, upon 
their competence in communication, upon their 
environment, and upon their habits of citizen- 
ship. ' . 

The long-time resident of the large city slum, 
or of low-income housing, may on the other hand 
have chosen to be with others of similar inter- 
ests, occupations, national origins, and prob- 
lems. They too may have a kind of indifferent 
hopelessness, a general lack of interest in an edu- 
cation that to them seems meaningless, and at 
times they ma> even exhibit a defiance that tends 
to perpetuat^overty. Telling insights into this 
situation are provided in the Annual Report of 
the Council of Economic Advisors which was 
transmitted to the President earlier this year. 
In discussing patterns of poverty it was pointed 
out that . . facts suggest that in the future, 
economic growth alone will provide relatively 
fewer escapes from poverty." Further the re- 
port said . . it is essential to remember 
that one-third of the present poor are chil- 
dren. For them, improvements in the avail- 
ability and quality of education offer the great- 
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est single hope of escaping poverty as adults.*' 
"The school," the report states, **must play a 
larger role in the development of poor young- 
sters if they are to have, in fact, 'equa- opportu- 
nity' and this often means that schooling must 
stiirt on a preschool basis and indudu a broad 
range of more intensive services. It has be- 
come clear that few children arc unable to bene-' 
lit from a good education. Only a small per- 
centage of those born each year are incapable 
of acquiring the skills, motivation, and atti- 
tudes necessary for prodia-tivu livus. The iiU-a 
that the bulk of the poor are condemned to tiuu 
condition because of innate deficiencies of char- 
acter or intelligence has not withstood intensive 
analysis." 

The very rich in our large cities, in contrast "o 
the very poor, may have no children of school 
age or having children they may send them lo 
private schools. Their concerns with public 
, schools are, as a rule, very real but of a ditrer- 
ent order The contrast drawn between rich 
and poor, however, has been considered as a 
matter of emphasis, foj- all know that urban 
populations are not dichotonious. In addition to 
the rich and the poor, most of our large cities 
have sizable pockets of populations composed of 
families with middle-class values, middle-class 
mores, and middle-class incomes. Within these 
communities in our cities there may he real 
pressure for oven better schools and services. 
Within these homes there may be engendered 
the desire and the opportunity for high achieve- 
ment. 

In looking briefly at some of the patterns of 
culture in ou^* large cities and in inferring some 
of the pressures that exist, we are struck with 
the heterogeneity of individuals and families. 
The real challenge then becomes that of devel- 
oping the kind of education which can utilize 
diversity and turn urban pressures into posi- 
tive courses of action. Every child and youth 
must be helped ^to establish his owti life expec- 
tations in terms of his potential. Fundamentals 
must be learned against a backdrop of the eco- 
nomics of city living, of the relationships with 
nearby rural and suburban areas, of the changes 
in social practices and institutions when large 
numbers of people with diverse cultural, reli- 
gious, national, and ethnic backgrounds live in 



cl(;se physical proximity, of the problem of pro- 
viuiiig food, fuel, public utilities, transportation, 
and general necessities of life. Education for 
children and youth in our large cities must be 
a carefully designed admixture which will trans- 
mit tlie culture, provide vocational skills, and 
<:cvelop those qualities of an individual that 
make for a rich and rewarding personal life. 

Within this context, and recognizing the 
.-choors responsibility to all children and youth, 
K t us brielly turn our attention to the gifted in 
our large cities; to those who may well supply 
tlie indigenous leadership so necessary to grap- 
ple with the intense problems of human adjust- 
ment, to clarify and implement n.^ ve effective 
bonds between school and community planning, 
and to give a coherent and positive direction to 
the changes that are taking place in the cities. 
Who are they, what are their characteristics, 
how are they motivated, and what educational 
goals should society hold for them and they hold 
for themselves? 

Research has shown that the gifted and tal- 
ented exist in all segments of society. The film, 
Understanding the Gifted^ shows children and 
youth, some of whom are highly gifted and found 
only infrequently in our schools and others while 
above average are found in most of our class- 
rooms and libraries. These children and youth 
are those who can shape the future, and we will 
want to be well aware of the role the library can 
nlay in their education. The panel which follows 
will take a realistic look at library materials 
^meaningful to their development. 

To be aware of the nature of giftedness and 
hence of appropriate educational goals for gifted 
children and youth, we must recognize that gift- 
edness is a living quality which grows with use; 
that it is an intrinsic and developing part of a 
human being to which he must make a consid- 
erable contribution. Giftedness, moreover, 
must not be narrowly defined and here I. would 
like to use the term talent and suggest four 
nondiscrete categories of talent which may help 
broaden our viewpoint. 

The talent most commonly referred to when 
we speak of the gifted may be said to be aca- 
demic talent. Academic talent is the ability, 
demonstrated or potential, to deal with the cog- 
nitive aspects of life, the ability most necessary 
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to succeed 111 schools as lii- v liavu Iratlitionally 
been constituted and in our colloj^'cs and uni- 
versities, A second cute^'ory is that of creative 
talent or the ability to develop new constructs 
whether in the arts, the sciences, or the huniani- 
ties. The creatively talented individual may or 
may not Be acajU'PUcally talentcHl. A third cate- 
p»ry is that of kinei.lhetic talent. The kiiies- 
thetically talented individual may have lii^^'h 
ability in craftnianshii), ov in atheK '^' S, or in 
ilrama. A pianist wli<» plays each n<':u exacliy 
as tiie c<»niposrr ha.; wi'itlen it may not be cre- 
atively talented but his skilled peri'nrUKince 
marks him as l^eln^ kinesthet ically talentuil, A 
I'lMirth c'lN >:' i-y is thai t)f -psyclmsocial taluiit. 
Th(; psyehnsociaily talented have hi^h ability 
in interpersonal re'atii^ns and are potential 
K-aders an. I perhaps statr..!*irn. These four 
cate^ri'rii's nt' talt-nt or ^il't ' ^noss, thr academic, 
iiu* cn-ativ'. tho' kiiiesthetir, and the ps^ti*o- 
social, provide a us«'fui frana'. of ndorence I'or 
rt'Co'^^niziuK talent in it.- m.N'riad forms. 

Sonn:times talent is relatively easy to reco^r 
nize. I like a little pot-ni written Ijy an 11-year- 
nld ;riri which, to nif exprt'.>srs a sensitivity to 
h.-r enviroumrnt. She calls i; .-imply Win'* r. 

I il..' it ill t liL* 'xinlrr 
With -fi'Av i.s un tin* Lrrn'Mi-U 
Wlifii t rt-es are h:iro of K-avi-s 
Ati-i Lir-ls n- .-ohm !. 

I ir,..' It in t!i«' V. irit.-r 

n hrii kiJ . h.iv.. -[...ul'.-il! Il.vlit . 

Wr..-r; thi-v Ir.y.l i -i^ .il l>Ur -no-.vnM'M 

1 lilso it in ihr 'A intt<r 

ri.l.l \\ iri<i> M<uv !iiy li.iir, 

And coats f:'»t Jots of wonr. 
I likr il in tlu* \virit(»r 

Wlii'il : il'- h<Hi »■ 1 ; I, - i'l " \ MM 
An i r.ic«* in r\ - vy u :iy. 

I like \i in th«' u'lntrr 
Wh- n .1:1. i c<*u:>'< h-r.i.- r i-Iit. 
\Vi...!i h-takr;*':r h:- i..--'\y 
A ri'i r» .-Ki.i I';,' i'V<'V > li'^h: . 

I iiiv.' i^- in tl:'' u int» r. 

In < nr \ vr:i\ ics iliTv. ri nt si."hf s and sounds 
and smeli> i.'!'".'i(le stimuli, tf\e rich eiU'iron- 
monf, thai can lead the pift»^d boy or yjr\ to ])!it 
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into wrn-ds, <^>»' <>ii canvas, or into a formuhi, or 
into action, an interpretation of his or her 
environment, real or vicarious. 

What sliould be the educational goals for 
•rifted children and youth in large cities? We 
can name a few and some may .seem idealistic 
or even ouLsiu-' the purview of our school.., per- 
iiai)s <-/en our libraries. Nevertheless, the gift- 
el, Uiiether in the slums or in the penthouses 
vr in :1a? nuddU-e!a.>s apartments need— 

To tlevt'lup a (vvVm^ of security and adequacy and 

.^flf WDilh. 
Tu uinlrrslana ,sL'lf and others. 

To itTMLrni/.o, and hopefully achieve, denioeratic 
^oaIs and v;\lia's. 

To iievclop probleni-bolvinjr attitudes and methods. 

To (lovelop self-discipline, responsibility, and in- 
ternal freedom. 

To maintain constructive attitudes toward change^ 

liul, you may object, these should be goals for 
;ill children, and they should. For the gifted, 
however, they take on a meaning that is related 
liirectly to the unusual characteristics of the 
individual. The academically talented child or 
youth, for example, should learn to value intel- 
k'ctual achievement and to be secure in his quest 
for excellence. Such a quest, although funda- 
mentally a personal one, should command the 
allegiance and support of society generally and 
here academically talented youth can be helped 
to attain this goal — 

ny those who recognize ability regardless of race, 
or religion, or other irrelevant characteristics. 
By teachers and parents who encourage intellectual 
int(M'est.s an. I ambitions regardless of the family's 
social and economic status. 

Hy librarians who recognize that reliance on sec- 
on^hiry U'xts and sources to the exclusion of original 
s.HirLM.'s can result only in educational experiences 
lhal an* inexcusably superficial and quite inappro- 
iiriate. 

P.y iiirntors who judge compositions not alone in 
terms of writing skills but upon evidence assembled 
to support general statements, upon evidence of 
i.rijvinality, iiiK>n rigor of thought, and upon the 
HMpIiistication and maturity of effort. 
r»y I'nculties who are themselves committed to ex- 
ci lK rice in their own lives. 

We need not spell out the moaning of each of 
the iroals for the gifted. We need not verbalize 
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the tacit assumption that the gifted must acquire 
knowledge and skills. We need not reiterate the 
need for setting goals that are meaningful to : e 
individual boy or girl in the environment of 
which he is a part. We will, however, make a 
brief observation about libraries and their po- 
tential role in helping the gifted reach their 
goals. 

The gifted, n^ore than most, are capable of 
using resources in meaningful wa\ s. The school 
library can be the richest single resource the 
school provides. It is not axiomatic, htnvever, 
that the school library will be a rich resource for 
the gifted, or that the gifted will seek and use 
the resources it provides. Libraries that pro- 
vide a narrowly defined literary diet, that offer 
but little in good music, or art, or contempo- 
rary thought, that avoid the controversial or 
esoteric, that are more concerned with storage 
and recordkeeping than with opening minds and 
hearts — such libraries may well lack the rich- 
ness the gifted need to understand themselves 
and others or to maintain constructive attitudes 
toward change. Even the best of r :hool librar- 
ies, on the other hand, will be of little use to the 
gifted child or youth who finds it an alien en- 
vironment, who has not been given the keys to 
unlock its storehouse of riches, who has not been 



introduced to the wonderful world of informa- 
tion and inspiration that can provide them with 
goals and with means for meeting them. In es- 
sence the school library must play an active 
not a passive role in the identification and nur- 
ture of the gifted, and in talent development. 

The basic educational goal of our democratic 
society is that of providing a milieu in which 
the potential of each individual will be identified 
and developed to the full. In large cities we need 
to be increasingly sensitive to pressures and pat- 
terns that make up the environment of these 
children and youth. The library must help the 
gifted to recognize their potential in relation to 
the society in which they live, and to develop 
those abilities which will fulfill both personal and 
societal goals. 

Search your experience to see how the school 
library can help the gifted develop a sense of 
personal security and adequacy, gain a richer 
understanding of self and others, accept demo- 
cratic goals and improve values, learn to solve 
problems, foster self-discipline and responsi- 
bility, and maintain constructive attitudes to- 
ward change. Herein lie the goals for and the 
promise of gifted children and youth in our 
large cities. 



Library Materials for the Gifted 



.Wrs. Lillian L. Ratchleor. Supervisor, Secondary School Libraries, School District of Philadelphia 



The School Library Collection 

TO FEED THE ALERT MINDS and many- 
faceted interests of gifted students, the 
school library must have a rich, well-balanced 
and extensive collection which includes all types 
of materials. Quantity as well as quality is es- 
sential if materials are to be supplied for all 
areas of the curriculum and for equally legiti- 
mate noncurricular needs. According to na- 
tional standards, there should be at least 10 
books per student, preferably more for a really 
good collection. In Philadelphia, none of our 
elementary or junior high schools meet the 10 
books per pupil standard although, at the senior 
high level, a few libraries come closer to the goal, 
notabb the older, better established ones where 
dedicated librarians and generous parents have 
managed to build excellent collections. Only 
our famed Central High (for boys of demon- 
strated ability) achieves 20 volumes per student. 
In all honesty, this is due to an endowment fund 
that has long provided additional materials and 
personnel. . . 

Development in Depth 

In selected curriculnni areas, library collec- 
tions have been developed in considerable depth 
so that the academically talented can work at the 
advanced level of which they are capable. For 
example, several libraries have extensive science 
resources — to support* the school's enriched or 
accelerated science program and, just as im- 
portant, to encourage individual students* re- 
search and original projects. Many science 
awards have come to students who have received 



stimulation and practical aid from their library. 
In other schools, libraries have equally outstand- 
ing resources in modern drama, or Shakespeare, 
or history and politics, or art, or mathematics, 
depending on the schoors needs and emphasis. 
In practically every instance, these strong spe- 
cial collections came about as a result of teach- 
ers' and librarians' insistence that bright 
students have the intellectual nourishment they 
require. Such collections are years in the mak- 
ing but once established are acknowledged as 
valuable assets in work with the gifted. In 
one of the newer schools, where students are 
already showing a high degree of academic tal- 
ent, we have just spent a large special allot- 
ment exclusively on advanced materials. The 
basic collection had been chosen with good stu- 
dents in mind but the staff still considered it 
inadequate for the kind of enrichment and ac- 
celeration planned there. 

Development in Breadth 

We have aimed also for breadth in resources, 
knowing the gifted can and must be well 
grounded in more than a single specialty. The 
world today is in desperate need of scholars who, 
being knowledgeable in several fields, can inter- 
pret and inter-relate different disciplines. 
Stuart Chase ' wrote about the lack of experts 
who can serve as "general specialists" with com- 
petence in several fields; such experts could ana- 
lyze "and coordinate knowledge and point out ef- 
fective ways of using man's scholarship to better 
advantage. If these experts are needed today — 

I Stuart Cha?**. Some Thingn Worth Kno^ring. New York. 
nnn'<»r and Broth<*rn, 1958. 
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and I believe they are — how can we develop 
them ? Who but the gifted can achieve such mul- 
tiple expertness? 

No matter how large or well-stocked the i^chool 
library, it will inevitably lack some of the ad- 
vanced materials required for the gifted. In 
Philadelphia, we try to extend our resources by 
loans from other schools in the system ; the pub- 
lic or the State library; the many special li- 
braries in the city, such as Franklin Institute; 
the colleges ; museums and exhibits ; interested 
parents and adults. For example, for a bright 
sixth-grade unit on the Incas, materials were 
searched out and borrowed from the Philadel- 
phia Free Library, the Board of Education Li- 
brary and Visual Education Division, and from 
three colleges. Realia and objets d'art were ob- 
tained from two museums. Materials used con- 
stituted a 17-page bibliography. Reading levels 
for the materials ranged from the si.xth to thir- 
teenth grade. 

A similar seventh-grade class, working under 
ii master teacher and librarian, produced a re- 
markably successful project on peacetime uses 
of nuclear energ>'. For this they drew heavily 
on Government publications, including those of 
the Atomic Energy- Commission. Franklin In- 
stitute again contributed, as did the school and 
public libraries in the vicinity. Expanding the 
library in this way is good and necessary, but it 
should be noted that it is costly and time con- 
suming, particularly when a high percentage of 
needed materials has to be obtained elsewhere. 

For many of the gifted, special privileges from 
libraries other than the schools can be\ secured 
for the use 'of advanced or mature niaterials 
customarily denied school pupils. At the re- 
quest of the school librarian or teacher, the Free 
Library will permit younger children to use the 
young adult or adult section as needed; colleges 
have opened their facilities to advanced high 
school students ; industrial, association, and spe- 
cial libraries have done the same for those who 
can make proper use of their unique collections. 
Students enjoy the experience of using these 
libraries and respond well to the responsibility. 
Of course, privileges of this kind cannot com- 
pensate for a lack of adequate materials close 
at hand where there is also — and this point Is 
very important — a school librarian who knows 



students' capabilities and who can help them 
grow through the assignment. 

Reading Guidance 

The existence of a fine school library will not 
in itself answer All the reading problems of the 
gifted for, like average and slow students, they 
need reading guidance, although of a different 
nature. Some read too fast or too slow, and 
many read without taste, appreciation, or intel- 
ligent response. The bright "disadvantaged" 
may be completely lacking in incentives to read 
or succeed academically. In short, the gifted 
must be trained to use their fine, inquiring minds 
for a more thorough and effective use of mate- 
rials, and they have to cultivate a healthy skep- 
ticism of the printed page. The gifted should 
work for excellence rather than mere quantity 
in reading. Their superior talents demand it. 

Librarians and teachers who are sensitive to 
bright students are in strategic positions to mo- 
tivate and guide quality reading. In Philadel- 
phia, all library instruction given by junior and 
senior high libraries puts great .stress on read- 
ing guidance or stimulation. As experts in a 
particular field, teachers also have opportuni- 
ties for on-the-sp6t guidance in the classroom, 
and librarians have long excelled in locating and 
encouraging gifted individuals. Both librarians 
and teachers should do more individual work 
with promising students. The interested, per- 
.sonal touch is far more effective than any elab- 
orate "advanced" bibliography we can compile. 

In Philadelphia, libraries at all levels purchase 
materials for mature and advanced students. 
Occasionally, these are set aside in a section 
labeled "Gold Books," or "Star." Good readers 
gravitate naturally toward them because of 
interest or status appeal. But sometimes the 
quality of this reading is questionable. We 
have, therefore, tried book discussion groups and 
clubs in an effort to spark a "quality" response — 
deeper understanding and insights, more criti- 
cal evaluation of ideas, and the application of 
facts and values to real life situations. Discus- 
sion groups operate in individual schools on a 
purely voluntary basis. Many more of them 
\\X)uld be desirable. 
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Similar in some ways are the greixt books 
discussions conducted by parents and outside 
leaders. These have had some success at the 
high school level but, at the elementary level.' 
we have distinct reservations about the mate- 
rials as well as the discussion methods. Cer- 
tainly more needs to be done with younM:er K'ifleil 
children along these lines. 

Paperback book fairs, which provide book 
talks, speakers, and a wide variety of good titles, 
have been a stimulating experience for bright 
.<tudents» judging from the quality (uul quantity 
of paperbacks sold and read. One science fair, 
run for a ninth-grade science group, resulted in 
an unprecedented amount of science reading at 
an advanced level. Result^ surprised even the 
optimistic librarian and teachers. 

Reading guidance is an integral part of any 
good schu<)/ library program: the tragedy is 
that lack of staff prevents us from doing a better 
job <,f what we know can be done. 

Research 

For the gifted student, knowledge of research 
tools and the skill to use them is inclispensable. 
But the master>' of research skills is not born 
full blown ; it requires careful training and prac- 
tice. Librarians and teachers recognize this 
fact and have long pooled their resources to 
give gifted students the necessary experience. 
Certain selected lOth-grade English classes take 
a course in research techniques based, in the 
be^nning. entirely on materials in the school 
liKrary. Class sessions concentrate on choosing 
aid defining an area of research, evaluating 
sources of information, gathering and organiz- 
ing data, and finally writing a paper. Early in 
/the term the teacher and librarian confer on 
materials and compile a list of suggested topics. 
As students work in the library, the librarian 
ob.serves and assists them along with the 
teacher. 

In another instance, a social studies teacher 
re(iuiros a term paper ba.sed wholly r>r in large 
part on current materials: i.e.. periodicals, 
newspapers, and the vertical file. Instruction 
is given in notetaking. and the use of the Rrml- 
, rs' GiihJr and other indexes. At the conelusiou 
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of assignments, students have learne^ and used 
research tools and skills successfully 

Again, a science teacher habitually calls on 
the library for help with her research project 
for the 11th grade. The class comes to the 
library early in the term to examine new, rele- 
vant science acquisitions. Later the field is 
delimited to a detailed study of one animal — its 
life history and processes, its habits, and 
ecology. Use of the Readers' Guide is required 
for recent material, although students are urged 
to use other references, too. With the final 
written report, the student must submit a set 
of carefully documented notes and a bibliog- 
raphy in acceptable form. 

There are many other examples of re.search 
being done at the junior high level and even 
.some at the elementary. But the sine qua non 
for any work of this character is a good, up-to- 
date reference section and ample files of back- 
number periodicals. Our libraries are quite 
inadequate in the latter so students must turn 
to public or college libraries. Although it is 
desirable to use community resources (and 
young people should), we must point out that 
students do not get the same instruction and 
supervision there as in the school library. 

Independent Work 

The gifted student often completes routine 
tasks easily and quickly and is ready for addi- 
tional work long before other members of the 
class. In such cases, he should have something 
to do independently at the advanced level be- 
fitting his talents and, as often as possible, re- 
lated to the class assignment. Such a technique 
is used in Philadelphia's new 7th-grade Gcog- 
raphy Guide: i.e., the "microstudy,'* essentially 
a study in depth of one aspect of a geographi- 
cal problem, such as "What is the effect of 
China's enormous population on her national 
policy?** or **Judging from Liberia's history 
since 1847, what is her land use and productivity 
likely to he in the year 2000?" The bright 
student is expected to gather new facts or evi- 
dence on which to speculate or draw inferences. 

At one senior high school, a committee of 
advanced students usually does a 2-week proj- 
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ect on civil rights constitutional law, in con- 
junction with American History 12. They are 
assi^ed to the library, after teacher-librarian 
conferences, to use indexes on, case studies and 
to locate precedents, in the manner of legal 
research. The library serves as a laboratory 
for these students who do individual or ^rroup 
research independently. Again the product of 
their research is aimed at enriching regular 
classwork. 

Sometimes a gifted student is encouraged to 
work completely on his own in an area unrelated 
to classwork. For example, one such student 
is now studying the effects of catalysts on the 
production of oxygen. Material from the li- 
brary's excellent science collection got her off 
to a good start, but soon other resources were 
needed and these were found at a nearby medi- 
cal center. The science teacher and librarian 
are encouraging this advanced, independent 
study. And the counselor has even located a 
part-time job for the student at the hospitiil. 

Possibilities for independent study in differ- 
ent areas and in different forms are limitless. 
The library' staff must, however, be aware of 
students' projects and be able to gi\ e minimum 
supervision and guidance. 

Study and Discussion Seminars 

The informal study and discussion group, pat- 
terned after the college seminar, seems to chal- 
lenge and stimulate gifted students. At anv 
rate, they respond enthusiastically. One semi- 
nar for advanced 11th and 12th graders is based 
on a series of lectures given by faculty or guest 
speakers on topics of interest in literature or 
world history and politics. The library pro- 
vides a shelf of materials (many are quite dif- 
ficult) a week in advance of each lecture. Spir- 
ited discussions, based on the lectures and 
readings, follow each lecture and occasionally 
papers are written. Observations of the library 
staff indicate that both reading and thinking 
are on a high level. 

In a totally different way, another library con- 
tributes to an advanced French seminar by buy- 
ing and lending a wide variety of materials 
written or recorded in French. The seminar, 
conducted entirely in that language, often meets 



in the library conference room where it can have 
quick access to additional library resources. 

Still another type is an "art and appreciation" 
seminar which is baSed on library-provided ma- 
terials. The group uses many fine editions of art 
books as well as mounted pictures and prints. 
The teacher believes that the informal atmos- 
phere and easy give and take of discussion frees 
students to express their genuine, personal reac- 
tions to art and that they learn much about 
styles, techniques, and periods of art at the same 
time. 

Originality and Creativity 

Like other young people, the gifted need en- 
couragement and guidance to develop their crea- 
ti\e powers. However, once the impetus is 
provided, they often exceed all expectations. 
In mathematics, a group of very bright girls 
has been publishing a highly original journal, 
the Math Adventurer. Each year it includes 
interesting innovations along with novel and. in- 
genious solutions to problems, reviews of books 
in mathematics or related fields, and a wealth of 
games and puzzles — all embellished with clever 
drawings. Needless to say, the project draws 
heavily on library resources. As a result of this 
long-standing interest in mathematics, the li- 
brary has a 19-page annotated biliography of 
mathematics books — all available in that library. 

Advanced or **Z" history classes have for years 
written and published a handsome book of re- 
search on a selected period of history. Each stu- 
dent contributes a section for which she does 
the research and which she presents in as orig- 
inal and attractive a way as possible. Since all 
chapters must fit into the overall project, the 
girls must plan individually and as a team. This 
experience is a valuable one for advanced stu- 
dents who may prefer, or are forced, to work 
entirely on their own. 

Work in science has been outstandingly orig- 
inal and creative. Our libraries, naturally, sup- 
port research and projects to the extent of their 
holdings but also assist in another way. One 
high school regularly devotes an exhibit case to 
displays and experiments carried out — and ar- 
ranged — by the boys; Several schools have fol- 
lowed suit and, although their students produce 
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fewer original projects, the attention and en- 
couragement given to would-be scientists is 
invaluable. 

* « * 

We have listed but a few of the many ways 
in which Philadelphia's school libraries con- 
tribute to the education of the gifted. In addi- 
tion/ librarians devote attention to advanced 
placement programs, to honors courses, to in- 
dividual hobbies or projects, to college counsel- 
ing, and to radio and TV programs with gifted 
students as participants. 

Since reading remains the most effective sin- 
gle tool of learning and since the school library 
is the major source of instructional materials, 
we have an ever-increasing role to play. There 
is something about the relaxed and informal at- 
mosphere of the library and the friendly, per- 
sonal attention of the librarian that induces 
young people to reveal themselves as individuals 
in a way that is impossible in a large crowded 
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classroom. Because of this opportunity, the 
school librarian is often the one who discovers 
an unusually talented student in art, science, 
music, or literature. This is also one of the 
reasons why school libraries in big cities have a 
unique and significant contribution to make to 
the "disadvantaged." Many of these, gifted in 
ways we do not perceive because of their im- 
poverished backgrounds, lack motivation and 
opportunities. They have an even greater need 
for books and libraries than other students who 
have resources in their homes and parents to 
encourage them. One of the most critical de- 
ficiencies in big city schools today is, I firmly 
believe, the lack of adequate school library fa- 
cilities — libraries large enough to house the chil- 
dren who want to read or study, collections of 
sufficient size and variety, and professional 
staffs. Philadelphia's libraries do much now, 
but not nearly enough. The limitations imposed 
are those of inadequate facilities, staff, and 
materials. 



Library Materials for the Gifted in Elementary Schools 
Miriam E. Peterson, Director, Division of Libraries, Board of Education, Chicago 



IT BEHOOVES THE LIBRARIAN in every 
school to identify the gifted pupils accord- 
ing to the school policy and to provide library 
service and guidance in keeping with the pupils' 
needs whether special opportunities be afforded 
them through grouping, acceleration, enrich- 
ment, or other means. Becau.<e there are many 
bright and talented children whose IQ's are 
about 115, the gifted program in the Chicago 
public schools provides for the most academi- 
cally able pupils in each school. "The decid- 
ing criterion is the ability of the pupil to per- 
form successfully on the higher scholastic 
achievement level" (17) * 

Every school library in the Chicago public 
schools is endeavoring to render appropriate and 
meaningful service to the able learners within 
the school. Librarians strive to encourage able 
readers at all grade levels to read both inten- 
sively arid extensively, to build rich backgrounds 
of reading experience including a variety of 
types and forms of materials, to cultivate tastes 
and appreciations for good literature, to turn to 
books for enjoyment as well as information, to 
penetrate the deeper meanings of an author's 
work, to read with a critical approach, to de- 
velop rich and varied interests through reading, 
and to use library materials for independent 
study projects. Let us glance briefly at some of 
the provisions and practices. 

Materials 

Quantities of varied types of printed and 
audiovisual materials are needed in the elemen- 

•N«>T»: Nombcrs refer to bibliography at the eoil of thin 
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tary school library or materials center of today. 
Included among these resources should be care- 
fully selected materials appropriate for gifted 
pupils. Because the gifted read more than 
other pupils and because they read more widely, 
they usually have broader interests and can 
handle materials of greater difficulty. Mate- 
rials for able learners must be adequate in quan- 
tity, quality, breadth, depth, variety, and ma- 
turity. Although at times they will read easy 
and light materials, they should be exposed to 
the best in literature, directed to informational 
books appropriate to their advancement, and 
introduced to adult materials. 

The Approved List of Library Books for Ele- 
mentary Schools in the Chicago public schools 
lists approximately 5,000 titles for grades kip- 
dergarten through eight. Each year approxi- 
mately 700 titles are added and a comparable 
number withdrawn. Throughout the years, 
titles of books suitable for able readers have 
always been included on the list. 

At both the primary and the intermediate 
grade levels, gifted pupils are encouraged to 
select materials beyond their age level in keep- 
ing with their interests and maturity. Today 
it is not unusual to encounter a child who upon 
entering first grade is able to read to some ex- 
tent. For him the easy-to-read books with con- 
trolled vocabularies at different grade levels 
will be helpful as well as the whole world of 
picture books which beginners enjoy but can- 
not read. The pictures can help him with the 
text, and many times he needs guidance in tak- 
ing sufficient time to fully enjoy the gay and 
delightful illustrations. Concept books will 
help him to ponder and think, humorous books 
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will tickle his funny bone, and imaKinativo talus 
will delight his fancy. Other primary pupils 
who are accelerated readers frequently turn to 
the Little Eddy stories, the Henry Hupgins 
books, the tales of Little Tan, and such stonu.s 
as M]f Father's Dragon, The Amiable Giant, 
The Courage of Sarah Noble, and Winnie the 
Pooh. They enjoy poetry, humor, easy biog- 
raphius, animal tales, and informational books 
that help them to discover the world around 
them. Today our primary curriculum includes 
learning about distant cities and urban com- 
munities such as San Juan, and our library col- 
lections are greatly challenged by requests to 
supply materials of this kind at that leveL 
Most of the Caidecott medal books and their run- 
ners-up are good background materials for the 
gifted in the primary grades. To add to the 
richness of reading experiences are the Weston 
Woods filmstrips with the original illustrations 
and recordings of many excellent picture books. 
Although able readers will be encouraged to 
read beyond their own age level, effective read- 
ing guidance will assure that children expe- 
rience the noteworthy, the beautiful, and the 
unusual books such as Johny Crow's Xew Gar- 
den, Haihtones and Halibut Bone.^, and A Hole 
Is To Dig." 

**The reading of good literature plays a large 
part in broadening the gifted child's experience, 
in enlarging his vocabulary, and in influencing 
his character" (li). At the intermediate grade 
levels the doors open wide upon folklore, myths, 
legends, and hero tales. Rich pastures are to 
be found in biography, science, history, poetry, 
and mathematics materials as well as in the 
classics and in that expanding list of Ncwbery 
award titles to which teachers are giving in- 
creasing attention. Since 1920 there has been 
a rich flowering of literature for young people 
bringing forth distinguished writing too ROod 
to be missed, especially by able readers, such 
as Charlotte's Web, Secret of the /bK/cs. and 
The Book of Greek Myths. Many classics listed 
in Alice Jordan's Children. <i Cla.^yic.^ such as The 
Wind in the Willnws and Peter Pan, (11) 
are suitable for gifted pupils in the intermedin 
ate grades. The list, which first appeared in the 
. Horn Book, lays no claim to being final and defin- 
itive, but ''the books therein are recommended 



as some of the best books ever written for, or 
adopted by children. Here are books that will 
enrich the reading tastes of any child; many of 
them will be cherished through life" (ii). 
During the intermediate grades enthusiasm for 
readirg runs high and children's daily sched- 
ules are not as crowded as they will be later on. 
It is an opp(^rtune time to build wide reading 
backgrounds and through reading experiences to 
awaken and expand interests in man> areas. 

The selection of materials for able readers in 
the upper grades is a challenge to all those in- 
volved. On the approved list of the Chicago 
public schools there are numerous books that 
have been given a reading level of **grade 
eight." This means that titles so designated are 
suitable for the mature reader in the upper 
grades. Examples of such book titles include: 
The Story of Atomic Energy, by Fermi; From 
Pcai'l Harbor to Okiiiaiva, by BUven;, It's Time 
for Brotherhood, by Sechrist; With Stanley in 
Africa, by Hall-Quest; William Shakespeare, by 
Noble; and Buffalo Trace, by Eifert. Studies 
have shown that gifted children frequently turn 
to adult books and magazines. The use of paper- 
backs, especially those available through Scho- 
lastic Book Services, have been helpful to teach- 
ers and librarians. Although the number of 
suitable paperbacks is limited, they do serve in 
making available additional materials for able 
readers at nominal cost. Extreme care in guid- 
ing the gifted in the selection of adult materials 
is needed. Among the adult books read by some 
of our accelerated readers are the following: 
The Red Badge of. Courage, Exodus, Berlin 
Diary, Mrs. Mike, A Night to Remember, The 
Diary of Anne Frank, Kon Tiki, Profiles in 
Courage, Wuthering Heights, and Annapuma. 
Adult reading appropriate for a gifted child 
actually is an individual matter, and there is no 
intent to generalize here on specific titles given 
as examples. Benjamin Fine (6) lists some 
very mature titles of books read by the gifted 
13- and 14-year-old pupils at the Sands Point 
Country Day School in New York. An Ameri- 
can T-agcdih by Dreiser; The Great Gatsby, by 
Fitzgerald, For Whom The Bell Tolls, by Hem- 
ingway; The Prince, by Machiavelli; The Re- 
public, by riato; and Mein Kampf, by Hitler 
arc among those listed. 
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A few years aRo William S. Gray reported on a 
study of a selected group of mature readers. Of 
them he observed, "They were not restricted, as 
are many immature readers, to the immediate 
problems of survival or epo satisfaction. In- 
stead they are generously interested in learning 
more about poople and events and in pursuing 
the developments that are ^'oin^' on ahuut them, 
and in the study of many perplexing problems 
of contemporary life" (7). 

We too find this characteristic in gifted pupils. 
They desire to read about timely to[)ics — about 
the Peace Corps, about atomic cnortry for peace- 
ful purposes, about brotherhood, about llic pop- 
ulation explosion and its related problem.s. about 
automation and technological developments, 
about space exploration and the training of the 
astronauts, and about etiucation for careors and 
vocations. Illustrative of the.so topics are the 
following titles : This Croirdcd Plciurt, hy Hyde ; 
The Pool of Knnivlcdfjr, by Shippen; and Cup- 
tain KfhrnrdL. Beach, Around tin Wuihl Under 
Watev.hy Becker. 

Not to be forgotten are a wealth of di.stin- 
guishe<l biographies for upper grade students, 
poetry, and drama. This year of Shakespeare's 
400th anniversary, many elementary as well 
as high .«;chool classes have given wide atten- 
tion to materials by and about the bard. 

Adult periodicals, such as Time, Life, Look, 
US. \eirs and World Report, Xf /r<;}rri h\ and 
als(> F orfnne, are often read and interprt^ted well 
by bright and able pupils in keeping informed 
on current happenings and in C(>nnection with 
social .science and language arts classes. 

Many of our librarians have comniled their 
own individual lists of materials for reading by 
able learners in their particular schools. Among 
the published .^^ources useful in the seloction of 
material.s for gifted students are Mary K. 
Eakin's Lihrnri/ Matf rinls^ for Gifffd CJ^iJdreu 
(5) and Good Bnoks for Childn if, A Selcft'nn of 
Outstandivrf Children*!^ Bookf^ PH^di:^hrd 19 \s^- 
61 (4). Materials included on bo^h lists are in 
keeping with the high standards of established 
selection criteria. The new edition of Rcadincj 
Laddrra for Human Relations (2) is e.spe'cially 
helpful in listing excellent titles of books of 
merit, substance, and maturity under sections 
**Ff)r Junior Readers" and **For S<-i:or K-m I- 



ers." In the subject areas may be found the 
A A AS Science Book List for Children (S) , Chil- 
drt n*s Books to Enrich the Social Studies for the 
Elementary Grades (9), and Books About Ne- 
pro Life for Children (1). The Junior Book- 
list, Current Books (10) published annually by 
the Independent Schools Education Board, con- 
tains many books of substance and maturity, 
and Biographies for Junior High, A List of 
Biographies and Correlated Audiovisual Aids 
^^"?). is u.^eful for its cross-media approach. 
Xot to be overlooked are the rich general treas- 
uries of recommended reading and literature 
for children such as Huck and Young's Chil- 
dren's Literature in the Elementary School (8), 
Smith's The Unreluctant Years (15), and Lar- 
ride's A Teacher's Guide to Children's Books 
U2). 

Special Reading Groups 

It is common practice for librarians in our 
elementary schools to meet regularly, some- 
times weekly or even daily, with a special read- 
ing group. These classes are usually composed 
of able and gifted learners. Projects of many 
kinds have been undertaken to make reading 
vital and meaningful, to share reading experi- 
ences, to enjoy probing relative to the author's 
intent and to the motives of characters, and to 
appreciate distinguished style and expression. 
Some groups employ variations of what has be- 
come known as the Great Books approach; oth- 
ers utilize other patterns of procedure. 

One school group compared Little Women 
with Pridr and Prejudice from the family angle ; 
another read and compared junior and adult 
editions of .selected significant biographies. A 
project was undertaken in one school whereby 
al)le readers served as individual reading part- 
ners to the reluctant readers. The undertakin^r 
was highly .successful in motivating reading for 
both types of readers. In another school the 
librarian and the classroom teacher collabo- 
rated on a reading project using A Wrinkle in 
Time as a springboard of reading. Pupils made 
a large detailed mural about the book for the 
school corridor and tape-recorded e.xcerpts from 
the story for listening purposes. Storytelling 
projects in which students select, tell, and tape- 
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record their own storif h for replay in otlhT class- 
rooms and for their own criticism have been 
worthwhile. Poetry projects correlating print 
and rec(»rding:.s by poets or artists have been 
undertaken. Great books t-'roiips ha\ f center»Ml 
their attention around the classics, the Xrwbery 
award books and their runners-up, and AnuM-i- 
ean heroes in fact and fiction. These discussion 
jfroups often evoke penetrating'' analysis of hu- 
man behavior and insi^-ht into problems and 
conflicts. Some ^rroiips have kept their <>\vn 
reading diaries '>r lo^^s, endeavoring to (k«velop 
patterns of wiiie an(! diversified readin^^^ 

rsing Rvfervnve Materials and Dvvvtoping 
Library Skills 

The use of library resources for the prepara- 
tion of curriculum a.ssiKiiments. for indeprUil- 
ent .study, and for personal growth and de\ flop- 
munt deepens and enriches learniii'.'' t'xperienees. 
Able learners especially can benefit fn)m inde- 
pendent study related to science. S{)cial science, 
and lanvuajre arts. In some of our elementary 
schofds. eie-hth-'rrade erariuates upon cnt<M*inK 
hi.irh srb(M>l havo ••T)l."fiMl oiit* *— tli-it is th(»y have 
been permitted to skip r«'riL'ral science and to 
tak(? bioloM-v in thi'ir fn dinrin ytar. We like 
to think that library niatrrials and exti-ntlecl 
library privileires contrit>ute^l to tlu* ]>upils' 
;rrowth and success. 

That yU\vi\ pupils d».-vt lop skills in the n<v of 
all types of library t(»ols and rcsourcis in im- 
portant. They need to learn the arran.u-'ement 
and location of the varied tyi)es of materials in 
the lil)r;'ry. how to ii>f :he card l'^^a^^L^ and hov.* 
to use Lhi» d!\rrsilied rof( iH-ncr \niA< such as 
encyclopedias, dictionaries. :/:i:-e*n"'rs. almanacs, 
and indexes. 

In our schools, instruetin!i in use n{ the li- 
]»rary and its resources i L<i\t u at all rrade 
levels. The division of librari.v^ has pr-pared a 
chart for publication entithMl .1/^ Onrr'* }'- of 
I)m hi})))u vfnl Cf^nrtpt.^ /'.r Ir.^' i->^'f in the 
r i'i fhr Li^'t'tn-jf rr.w// .<">*rr^ >\ U H^ts 

se(ir.('nti:dly from grades kindt-r./art^n through 
eirb' d«»sirabie outcomes in library skills, under- 
standiar. and appreciat i(-ns. Sutllcient depth 
and breadth are provided to include learning- out- 
corne-^ for ^dfted and ai)le learners. We hopi» this 
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chart will be a valuable aid to teachers and 
librarians in cooperatively teaching the library 
skills. It will be followed by a library-science 
eurrieidum^niide containing specific procedures, 
techniiiues, and materials to implement instruc- 
tion in library skills and understandings given 
on the chart. 

The need for mastery of library skills and the 
hal it of turning to library resources for refer- 
ence purposes are in keeping with increasing 
emphasis upon continuing and self-education. 

Exivndvd l)(iy Libraries 

During the school year 25 libraries in the 
Chicago elementary schools, located in commu- 
nities where children are disadvantaged, are 
open with a librarian in charge for 2 hours 
after school from one to four afternoons per 
wi ek. Children from the community may use 
the lii)rary for study, reading, or browsing pur- 
poses. Librarians conduct storytelling and var- 
ious lil>rary projects. Able students in each 
school usually t^ike advantage of the extended 
day library hours. Projects are planned to stim- 
ulate interest and attendance. In one school 
the librarian has cooperated with a particular 
cultural project of the entire school to help stu- 
dents in becoming acquainted with community 
resources and to take advantage of the cultural 
ofTiring.s of the city. She has taken many 
groups to the theater, ballet, synnphony, and 
museums, and has planned library experiences 
in preparation for these outings. In prepara- 
tion, groups have read stories and plays and lis- 
tened to recordings of musicals and symphonies 
related to the selected performances. Books 
about eticpiette and good grooming have been 
helpful to the students in acquiring informa- 
tion on proper manners and attire. 

An after-school project for which the board 
of education provides the facilities is the Junior 
(;reat r>ooks Cour.se conducted by volunteers 
from the Junior League of Chicago. The ex- 
pcrin:ent last year was held in several schools 
hjcated in le.ss privileged areas, and the groups 
were comprised of able readers drawn from 
each school. Under the leadership of members 
of the Junior League, who had attended sessions 
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for leaders in the J unior Great Books, the groups 
ranged in size from 12 to 15 members. Pupils, 
whose after-school attendance was strictly vol* 
untary, demonstrated great enthusiasm for the 
special opportunity to read and to discu.^s sig- 
nificant literature. The project is being con- 
tinued and expanded this year. 

Summer School 

For several years Chicago has had a special 
summer school program for elementary pupils 
in grades one through six. Twenty schools par- 
ticipated in the program this past summer, and 
in some instances the grade levels included nurs- 
t'ry and kindergarten elasses. The schools 
were located in communities where the educa- 
tional needs are great. Each grade level was 
limited to 100 pupils who were placed in one 
of four varying ability groups. The fourth sec- 
tion in each grade was composed of pupils of the 
highest academic abilities present. The accom- 
plishments of these groups in reading and in the 
use of the library, which was staffed by a se- 
lected librarian, were remarkable. Every clar.s- 
room was engaged in developing an integrated 
unit in the area of social studies, science, or lan- 
guage arts for which the library furnished mate- 
rials. Librarians engaged in developing excit- 
ing reading projects and brought authors to 



speak at assemblies. Pupils in one school were 
invited to attend and to participate in the assem- 
blies of another. Rocau^iti chis^i groups were held 
to 25, librarlaiis \^♦e^e ftbie IM work much more 
closely with individual students, teachers, and 
parents, and to acquaint students v/ith the rich- 
ness of community resources through field trips 
and guest speakers. One advanced sixth-grade 
chiss studied about Shakespeare arid read A Mid- 
s'ummcr NifjliVs Dream and Julu(s Caesar, mak- 
ing a lilm of the latter and presenting a puppet 
l)lay of the former. 

Rendering library ?t?rvice to the academically 
able is a rewarding experience for all who are 
in\ olved. The gifted need to be adequately chal- 
lenged to maintain high levels of performance 
and to awaken and expand their interests across 
the t>readth of human knowledge and experi- 
ence in keeping with their characteristic versa- 
tility. To avoid serving them a vliluted menu, 
library provisions ami practices must be well 
planned and organized. 

In searching for appropriate library materials 
for gifted pupils and in endeavoring to provide 
significant learning experiences for young peo- 
ple, let us remember that materials are a part- 
ner to methods, but let us not mistake one for 
the other. WTien suitably combined, they are a 
fountainhead of learning for all children, espe- 
cially the gifted. 
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IX A FEW WORDS I shall explore reasons 
why some hi^h .school libraries within the 
United States are nut stocked wi^h (jiiality 
books which tax the mental abilitie- and excito 
the imairination of <^^ifted boys :u:d trii'ls. V.\- 
i'f»pL for standard, accoptod classics Ilk*- Tl'c 
Il( tiO'H of fin: Xfifive, The I led //r/^//;r of (."f^ff- 
c^OCf l)(n'id Coj)j)r/-fichI, and mode rn nonlicti'tn 
like IIer/.ojr's Amiapurna and Sandbur.t.'-'s .-1'^/ a- 
liam Lincoln, drifted secondary stii(ien:s mii-t 
often fe*o to the public library ur to the local 
bookstore to find literature which h;js the keen 
excitement, dramatic realism, and in>;pinitional 
pnwer they want. 

Literature should h^lp human ijeincrs beconit^ 
humane to the rest of humanity ; it should add to 
adolescents' understanding* of themselves luul 
others: and it should cxtenrl the exi>erience of 
youn;.r peo[)le so that tlioy can sliare the thou^-diis 
and feelinirs of the wisest and most sensitive 
men in recorded history. To achieve the.se pur- 
poses students must have ready access to the 
best literature of the past and present rather 
than the jjhony, cheap, bizarre, and sensational 
trash that often lures them to part with their 
silver coins at the .^uper drugstore. Outside of 
one's home the best place to ^et the best books 
is the school libmry. 

Those who teach literature to Kitted students 
have the responsibility of ^^^uidin.tr them to con- 
stantly hifrher levels of literary appreciation and 
discrimination rather than lettinjr them drift at 
their own level under the cruise of a free readin.i? 
proprram. The teacher of Enj^lish cannot as- 
sume this difficult responsibility unless the 
school librarian purchases books of fiction, non- 



fict'on, and p(;otry that represent the best liter- 
ature of the world. 

Librarians, I have noticed, are extremely busy 
people — too bu.^v in some places to read all the 
btn>ks they m;^ have 'money to buy. There- 
fore, they refer to booklists before makir'.,' out 
I)urchase orders. For scores of years high 
school librarians have relied heavily on the rec- 
ommendations of the bulky StandanJ Catalog 
for H'ujh Schofd Libraries and itp supplements. 
In spite of its size, range, and reputation, this 
booklist has been too narrow in its recommenda- 
tions, especialiy for the librarian wanting to buy 
books that will appeal to gifted students who, 
we know, often read far below their potentiali- 
ties and are thus our most retarded readers. 

To test a hunch that the Standard Catalog for 
IL'f/h School Libraries has certain deficiencies 
in spite of its age— -or perhaps because of it — 
I recently spent a few hours examining the con- 
tents of the 1962 edition and the 1964 supple- 
ment. Let me mention a few things which I 
found. l^Iix novels by a writer named William 
Campbell Gault were listed, namely. Dim 
Thunder, Dirt Track Snmvier, Drag Strip, 
Roifgh Road to Glory, Sj}ccdiray Challenge, and 
Thunder R(Hid. About the last book the con- 
sultant or reviewer said that a ''Distinction is 
made between real rodders . . . and phonies; 
highway maniacs are treated with contempt." 
The word **phonies" caused me to look for J. D. 
Salint^cr's Catcher in tiie Rye. No novel by 
Salinger was listed in the 1962 volume; but his 
Franny a)id Zoocy and Lift High the Roof 
Reams, Carpenter, were in the 1964 supplement. 
Catcher in the Rye, hut not the other two novi . ^ 
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art- included in i\w lat.^t ^.liMnn . f n^"'f:< "* 
I'r.^/. published by the NaUona! C<u:!!ci! '>i 
Toachtrs of En^'-li.-h. 

Iluntinif further in the ^^nndnrd Cnfnlorj I 
ff)und .-even science fiction novois by Ri^^i^^rt 
Heinlein. but no r^- 1 by Wiliian) F:'.ulkner. 
sixth Xobel Prize winner f-r litt^rature. TV:^' 
lOGl supplement list- only one i.t the dozens 
of n^A-els Faulkner wn^te duri-^ his liletime. 
The one chosen is hi.-^ hist one. Tin T' / 
The Xaticmal Council of Teacb- rs of Kn-lish 
fiools for Vo'/ lists nothing- by Faulkner— uoi 
even 'The Bear." 

As you kn(nv, the editf-rs of th^' .i^n-ni'-rfJ 
Cnfaloif placo * ao a.-torisks before their *'nio-^t 
lii,L'"b.Iy recommend* fl" l.-ooks and (^ne a/torisk 
befj^re **hi</::ly recommended/' titles. Edna 
Fer'oerVs r;.- - -// ro^y ar^d i>/V-'- J>' 'it are ''most 
lii<rhly n-conr :.'ndi,'d/' In coatni^t. 1-v.m of the 
^-^n-at-'t novelists (»t* Cfntin>'. Ti^>n^'. IIa!*(!:.- 
and Krnest Homin;r\v;!y, arr wyw- t f;N d bv t»nl- 
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novel. Thr Gr- nr Gnt^hn, li>ted wilhfiut v.u aster- 
isk of reconnnoii<l:i:ion, :uh1 Wilii.im i;oldin,u- 
has nono. Neither Th- Gnn..- or Wnifh by 
Steinbeck (oiir latest Xobel Pri/J^ winner), nor 
his recent favorite Trnv* \V>n^ r'rnrh u Uiot a 
j.rri*at book) w;is listed. James Joyce wa-^ rep- 
resented by o!dy one title, liis short story '*A 
Little Cloud." 

Good niodt rn poetry >eems to be </reat!y ne'/- 
lected in tlu- \W1 S'lrn'h'nJ Cutrln;!, which li.-^ts 
none of the collections of poetrv i>v twn Ua* 
most musical i-nrl metai>horical p-. 'iie 1;i.-t 
20 ye.-irs: J'din Petjeman and. l)y:an Thomas. 
Homer'> <dassivMl ei)ic Th O'^;/,-.-, / \< rep- 
ro^ented by only Padr.dc (*<.l';!n's voi-i-i:. 
:.ithou;rh stver: 1 super:- T 
V; r fhJff.-'.u jf, iiuMialin.'-r , tlie 
I'ir/.< .-raid ajid M. \*. liioM. ai 

Thri*" is Idt 1" t imo \\vr^- < • 
reasons P'l* ihe omi--ion oT c r'a'M -'a::(iin!- 
worbs fron^. nf,[jular i)or)k!i-*-. Tao-"-, 
dice. i;r!iorance. and fear of i - ii "i" ■ :r: v : " s^ -ir,*' 
(f the causes. Put i-o't i^ it-' ::!"al 
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scr.* "! V(.:rdi e\ery where can and do watch col- 
i-.V' (i !!:ocies of Tom Jones and Sijuire Western 
fr lickin.L' and romi^in^ about v.dth their female 
friends, but are hindered from obtainin<: printed 
copies of FieblinirVs cla.-sic in their school libra- 
ries? The novel To/j^ Jonc<^ is not listed in the 
Sf-inhtnl O^^nl'*!! (u* in //oo/:>; for To//. Is one 
w.-rd. more powerful today than a thousand pic- 
tures pict'ires, for example, of voluptuous ac- 
tresses llauntin^^ their attractions on mo.ie 
so-eens across t?ie Nation? 

Aiiother possible reason that gifted students 
do not find certain jrreat titles in their hi.uh 
.:chool libraries is that the membership of com- 
mittef s recommending? books for booklists is 
sometimes too homoireneous in experience and 
background. I was surprised to find that not 
one man was amoni: the 23 consultants for the 
irM;2 yt'nf'^'frd Cfifnloii. The committee for the 
VMW sui'^Mmcnt did include two male super- 
visors or social studies. No collep-e^ Kn.ulish 
scholars or writers of reputation were on the 
committee. 

Pooldi-ts which are tolerant and discrimi- 
natin-;- should be used more extensively. Two 
<nMMl (..m\s are ]:* ndi)hj Lafhhrs forliinnnn I^rla- 
1903, published by the American Council 
of Education, and 7;oo/:.s- for the Teen Affe, a list 
nublished annually by the New York Public Li- 
in-ary. The New York City Mst is especially 
useful for teachers seeking books in the fields 
of a!-t. nuisic. the dance, and distant re^nons of 
the Wiu-ld. Of Cfuirse. many librarians jro he- 
yoial the booklists to the Sniuyhnj Rrrirn', The 
Xrif York Time:^ Hook Rrrirfr section. Book 
]V( ( !:, tlie X( ir Ynrk Hrvirir of Rooks and other 
literarv iMU'iodicals when considering^ the pur- 

Cii:!-e of new books. 

Ill conclnsioH. this line from ?:merson appliirs 
\n liiMMri.ih^ as W(dl as other educrdors. **Pe an 
rp, ncr <-f donrs for such as c^nK* after 
Hir.'. . . ." I'be worthwlule books winch li- 
brari:ius. teachers, ami others recomnuuid o]>en 
r!:e dr)-r;> to n^ankinrTs most relevant exi>erience, 
f..!- r.(^t only the yifted but all youth. ^ 
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Library Materials for the Gifted in the High School Language Arts Programs 
lUrs. Ruth Hoffmeyer, Consultant for High School Language Arts, Board of Education, Chicago 



IN EACH OF THE FIVE basic academic 
areas~EngIish, foreign language, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies — courses have 
been designed to serve gifted students in the 
Chicago public schools. This "honors" program 
is distinct from the coursss which are offered in 
advance placement. 

In addition to these two plans, we have the 
"100 Pro^rri^m.'^ The 25 students who are the 
most gifted young people in thf 'r class level in 
each of the 4 years of the secondary schools are 
enrolled in this program. One hundred such 
students are selected in, each high school. If a 
student is among the top 25 members of the 
freshman, sophomore, junior, or senior class, 
whether or not he qualifies as '^gifted" on an IQ 
test, he participates in these special enrichment 
classes. This program is conducted to identify 
our most promising students and to provide an 
especially stimulating and challenging course 
for them. 

One distinction between these program.^ for 
gifted students and the regular English courses 
is the breadth of instructional materials used. 
The administrators and teachers in each school 
select these materials from a broad group of 
lists. The approved lists are compiled by com- 
mittees of administrators and experienced, .su- 
perior teachers. The committees provide classi- 
fications of each of the texts, work materials, 
and manipulatives. The classifications conform 
to the achievement levels in each academic area. 
These categories serve as guides for selection of 
materials for use in classes for gifted students 
as well as those planned for pupils at other levels. 

The library naturally is a vital part of the 
program for gifted pupils. There is very close 
cooperation between the division of libraries and 



the subject-matter consultants from the depart- 
ment of curriculum development, since both 
work under the guidance of the same associate 
superintendent. A spirit of working together 
as members of the same team builds from this 
foundation and, as a result, the school librarians 
and teachers are closely united in their efforts 
to furnish the best possible academic offerings. 

The program in the language arts is care- 
fully articulated with the library program at 
every level. Consultants frequently confer with 
the library supervisors and the director regard- 
ing course content* Librarians serve on the pol- 
icymaking and the viriting committees of the 
curriculum council. Many programs for gifted 
students are developed by the combined library 
and teaching staffs. 

At one high school the teachers and librarians 
planned and executed a program in accelerated 
reading for college preparatory students. The 
English teachers provided test score.^ and made 
recommendations regarding individual needs* 
They cooperated with the librarians in evalua- 
tion of the project. The use of mechanical aids 
in the program was supervised by the librarians 
as were the selection of books, the administra- 
tion of some standardized comprehension 
checks, the keeping of simple records of compre- 
hension scores, and brief reading reports. 

Another rewarding program is a cooperative 
venture involving students from two high 
schools. The principal of one of these schools 
was convinced that the students in a nearby high 
school and those in his own school w^ould profit 
from a free exchange between the schools other 
than in competition in the field of sports. He 
thought that the students would enjoy a book 
discussion group. The librarian in his own 
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school already had an excellent g>oup of this 
tj-pe orijanized. This group activity had been 
carried on enthusiastically for 10 years. Once 
a week, th-* members of the library club met be- 
fore class in the morning- at 7 loU to discuss pa- 
perback books. The key question which these 
young people tried to answer about each b'.»uk 
which they elected to read and discuss was, 
•'Would you recommeiid adding this book to the 
school library?" In this particular school, the 
students were unselected in relation to academic 
level, although the students wiio usually chose 
to participate were among the gifted. 

The principal suggested a- discussion meet- 
ing of the library club group with students from 
the other high schooL The principtil of the sec- 
ond school endorsed the project. The students 
from the second high school who wished to par- 
ticipate were members (;t* an arlvanced place- 
ment seminar in history. The host school ex- 
tended an invitation to the other students for 
bre:ikfast followed by a book talk, and the re- 
sults have been thrilling. 

Once each semester these ynung people meet 
in the lunchroom of the hf'St school for break- 
fast at 7::>0 and then movo to the soci:-! room 
for discussion of books. Kach sch<^«)l serves 
as host once during the school year. The host 
school provides a student discussion chairman 
and selects the books to l)e discussed. The stu- 
di'nts typically chn/.se from two in !ive books. 
-There are ;tl)ont 2."> sUnients wlio ]>:ir' i<;ipatf 
' in the dis( ussions. 

It is interesting to note tl'e kirvls of ijooks 
whirh they select. On one oc-cnsion th.vv chosr 
\['n,hl '»t /// /u/*//. liy I'our'landt Tanb;/ ; Ann ; - 
rafi I h}>^"t'^''r>f, l.y (ie<.r;.0' K» rinan: and Ti* 
Pyinc' . by Niccolo Machiavelli. A large part of 
the ani:'./.inrly mature discussion cenlerr.i 
anrund 77//- Prinr*-. Another iTrj'ip of books se- 
lerted by the stuilents in<diid»'d .S'v'-'v';/^ t t / /- » 
.!/'■'•' Mft^fl. by Crane Uriiiton; an<l P n>'>r. 
rnr i '/> AfH< rirn, by Alexis ile '^"^■(<l;e^■l|]*•. 
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One time both groups of students were pre- 
(iominantly freshmen and sophomores. They 
chose Ox'IJfnc Jncidtnt by Walter Clark, Old 
Yclkr by Fred Gipson, Big Sky, by A. B. 
Guthrie, Curend Wagoii by Emerson Hough, 
Laughhig Day by Oliver La Farge, The Virgin- 
ian • y Owen Wister, Madame Curie by Eve 
Cur . Anna and the King of Siam by Margaret 
Landon, and All Quiet on the Wcsttrn Front by 
Erich Remarque. These books were noi: suf- 
ficiently related in theme to provide a common 
ground for discussion. As a result of this ex- 
I)erience, the young people learned to limit the 
selections more appropriately. 

At the next meeting a group of significant bi- 
ographies were (iiscussed : Napoleon by Emil 
Ludwig, Alhcrt Einstein by Arthur Beckhard, 
Lives of the Noble Greeks by Plutarch, Profiles 
in Courage by John Kennedy, and Notebooks of 
Lconntdu da Vinci edited by Pamela Taylor. 
This discussion was ce-.itered around Profiles in 
Courage. Albert Einstein was classified as too 
elementary for high school use. 

When the students decided to discuss the in- 
terrelationship of culture and history, they chose 
to read Ideas from the Great Books by Mortimer 
Adler, Hi^b*ry of Wcstemi Art by Erwin Chris- 
tenscn, Pa'ntcr's Eye by Maurice Grosser, and 
Poirukir History of Music from the Gregorian 
Chcnt to Jazz by Carter Harmon. 

it is exciting to see bright young people 
<'agerly th-voting their time and effort to such 
a rewarding project. The freshness of view- 
point, the calm maturity of approach, and the 
onioyment of intellectual stimulation which 
niai-k these sossio" speak well for the fullness 
.1* the future of the students and for the ad- 
\ a.iu en^a-nt of their communities. It is gratify- 
in- tr« see tlie enrichment of the library program 
and the expansion, of horizons of the classroom 
result in- from the coojierative effort to satisfy 
the lively, iiuiuisitive minds of gifted youth. 
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Responsibilities of School Library Supervisors in the Provision of Personnel 



Winogene L. Bergmaiut, Supervisor of School Libraries, Milwaukee Public Schools 



Y)|7HEN A BOARD OF SCHOOL directors 
W begins to pl^ a new school building, an 
architect is selected to prepare specifications to 
fit the needs of the school program to be ofiFe'red. 
It is important to note that the specifications 
are first established by a professional stafT prior 
to the.selection of a contractor. Similarly, spe- 
cifications for equipment are essentialja an in- 
' telKgent selection of materials. How \nuch 
more important it is that specifications be 
prepared by professional educators for the selec- 
tion of teachers and librarians. . 

In.the Milwaukee Public Schools, recruitment 
^nd selection of school librarians is under the 
direction of the department of teacher person- 
nel which is responsible to the superintendent 
of schools. This department is staffed by ar 
assistant superintendent, an executive director, 
and three supervisors. Two other assistant 
pnperintendents and the administrative assist- 
ant to the superintendent assist in recruitment. 
The personnel of the departir?ent take care of 
applications and interviews at the administra- 
tion building. The teacher personnel depart- 
ment is responsible for the recruitment, reten- 
tion, promotion, compensation, transfer, and 
separation of employees. 

Considering the size of the Milwaukee Public 
School system— 120,000 .^tutlont.s. 4,300 teach- 
ers, 35 librarians — this is not a large person- 
nel staff, but its importance and area of respon- 
sibility increase steadily. 

During the spring and fall sea.sons, all of the 
department personnel go on recruitment tours 
covering approximately 150 colleges in about 
l2 of the States bordering Wisconsin. The 
department has recently sent intcr\-iewers to 



California, Massachusetts, New York, and Colo- 
rado. The college placement- departments are 
notified of the coming visit and appointments 
are made. If a definite commitment can be ob- 
tained, applications are provided. Personal 
interviews with the staff in Milwaukee are en- 
couraged for prospective teachers and librar- 
ians. Close contact is maintained at all times 
with local collegers and universities. 

Librarians must submit the same formal ap- 
plication blank as teachers. This requests all 
the personal information, educational and pro- 
fessional training, extracurricular and social 
activities, and recommendations. A transcript 
of the college record and a copy of the birth 
certificate are also required. There are no 
questions to determine race or religion of the 
candidate. 

All teachers and librarians appointed to the 
staff of the Milwaukee Public Schools must have 
been graduated from an accredited college, 
earned a baccalaureate degree, have sati.sf actory 
references and credentials on file, and hold a 
valid teacher's license issued by the State de- 
partment of public instruction. Librarians 
must also hold a license to teach am! also have 
completed a minimum of 15 semester hours in 
library science that include courses in school 
library administration, cataloging and classifi- 
cation, book selection, materials, and reference. 
It is our policy to require that our senior high 
school librarians have 24 hours in library sci- 
ence, or they must complete courses to that 
amount as soon as possible. 

Ratings for librarians are given at inter- 
views by at least one or more members of the 
department of teacher personnel, plus the as- 
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sistant superintendent in charg-e of the sec- 
ondary schools, and the supervisor of library 
— ser vice s. The application is then sent to the 
board of examiners for further review and p« >si- 
tion assignment. Applications for librarians 
who have not been able to come for a personal 
interview are reviewed before this meeting" by 
the library supervi-or. The board of examiners 
may vote to accept the application, to defer and 
place it on file, or to reject it v, ith re^rret. Ap- 
plications may be deferred if the information 
is not as complete as desired, if there is some 
question about the qualifications of the aj^pli- 
cant, or if the probable number of (»pen posi- 
tions do not materialize. 

In making assignments, Considcratirm is 
jriven to the professional training ami expe- 
rience of the individual and the n atchin^r up (^f 
vacancie s with af)f)oint('es \vhn<r train iui.'' ard 
Certification (jualify them for the assi.Lnimt'nt. 
Teachers r)r librarians jiresently appointtui }!a\ c 
the privilfL'-e of refjiiestin.tr reassi.LMim^'nt. C'- ri- 
sideration is given to these re(iue>ts ijefore as- 
signment of a new person is made. Personnel 
making these assignments also try to take into 
account the amount of travel time betv.een home 
and school, the balan< e of expt-rif^net'd jxM'sonnel 
i'n newly opened schools especially, and the needs 
and interest.s of the individual srh(H)ls. The 
superintendent of schools is responsible for the 
final .«^election of teachers anrl librarians. Tie 
accepts the recornmendatiftn of tlie board of (ex- 
aminers, and presents these recommendations 
to the board of school directors for approval. 

After the librarian has been accepted, she 
is required to attend a 3-day orientation period 
before the opening of scho(»l or is employed 
directly for the full week before the opening of 
s-hool. The orientation program acquaints the 
new employee with the personnel of the central 
office and their responsibilitios, with provi-)o?is 
for sick leave, absence, social sicurity, liealth 
and life insurance, and some information about 
the city .systen; in general. Ki^< f>f infr»rm;i[ion, 
g'iven to each new emph^yee, include basic in- 
formation abf)Tit the sy.'-'tem. a map of the city 
indicating the location of the schools, and a 
handiinok of welcome to the city and its schools. 
Librarians also receive a library handbook that 



will acquaint them with the basic h'brar\^ pro- 
cedures of the Milwaukee Public Schools. If 
it is more important that the librarian report 
immediately to her assiened school, the super- 
visor of librar>^ sen'i :es visits daily to acquaint 
her with alj the necessary information. 

In additKij^ to the s ' wrvisory assistance, 
other .^erv'ice.v'.aT'j - riicd. «'^eh a;, curriculum 
guides to aid ir: : . c[v^ an overrdi picture 
of the schoc^! progra*; special telecasts to 

orient new persori*-i^ t • - v*- -x curriculum develop- 
ments as well as T'> - : ' lu .rize them with new 
instructional miueri a.id yirocedures. In- 
service courses and N'k^hops are arranged to 
offer practical suggest- m.- rdating to the in- 
structional program. ;;iid special bulletins are 
distributed to all s;hoo*s to provide general 
information about 'he sjhool system and cur- 
rieulum matters. Tr^^ Milwaukee public schools 
ju'fA'ide five distinct ty;^es of inservice education 
])rograms without college* or univer.>ity sponsor- 
ship — committee service, special courses, small 
group projects, institutes, and work.shop.s. Sev- 
eral hundred regular programs are also offered 
by local colleges and universities. 

Following the initial appointment by the 
school board, the work of each librarian and 
teacher is evaluated by the principal once each 
semester during a probationary period of three 
years. If, within this period, the work is un- 
satisfactory, the teacher or librarian may be 
dropped. One unsatisfactory rating requires a 
formal interview with the librar> supervisor 
and the assistant superintendent in charge of 
the secondary schools. A second unsatisfactory 
rating results in loss of the position. Some- 
times, if there are extenuating: circumstances, 
and upon the recommendation of the principal 
and library supervisor, the individual may be 
placed in another school, but usually only one 
transfer in the probationary period is allowed, 
and is seldom used. Upon satisfactory com- 
]»letio: of the 3-year probationary period, the 
librarian gains permanent tenure. She is as- 
sured of a permanent position, assuming satis- 
frtctory i)ersonal and professional performance. 

The supervisor of library services works 
closely with the department of teacher personnel 
in these ways ; 
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1. All applications for library positions are re- 
viewed and evaluated by the s^perw-isor of library 
service. 

2. All prospective librarians are sent to the library 
supervisor for a personal interv iew, und a r:i*-.r.^ 
card is placed on file with a correspon iin^; rt-con-.- 
mendation for employment, 

3. All inquiries regarding library positions are re- 
ferred to the supervisor. 

4. Close personal contact is mamtained T^'ith the 
library science sUff of the local and State 
colleges and universities so that pruspev tive open- 
ings in schools are made known to them. They, 
in turn, often refer students or ^aduates to us 
for consideration. 

5. Maintain close contact with the State school li- 
brary supervisors so that they are aware of local 
needs and may make recommendations. 

6. A current list of applicants is maintained. Per- 
haps one of the best ways is to have a good, 
sympathetic working relationship with )ne s own 
employed librarians. They do the best job of 
selling the services and qi ility of the scho(,l 
library program if they are happy, content, and 
satisfied with their own positions. Many of our 
needs are filled with just such informal proce- 
dure?;— informal but effective. Librarians are 
very good judges of other fellow profchsionals. 

7. Opportunities for recruitment by the school li- 
brary supervisor are sometimes at hand when 
filling speaking engagements at career confer- 
ences, faculty and PTA meetings, workshops, 
and institutes. 

8. If applications are uncertain or lacking, notice 
may be placed in professional journals, or listed 
III State and national library aa>(x i:ition meet- 
inji--?. 

9. \\\ transfers of library prr-^oniu-l are efTecteii 
with cooperation between the a.^si>tnnt supenn- 
tendent and the library supervisor. 

Below are recommendations that mipht im- 
prove the provision of librar>- por.soni.el and 
empha.size the responsibilities of the library 
supervisors : 

1. Develop a satisfactory job definition and descrip- 
tion of the position of librarian in the schools 
that might be. sent to colle^re an'l uni%-ersity 
placement bureaus to prospective eni!»I"yors, :ind 
distributed on recruitment tours. 

2. Conduct an active, f:ir^;i^rhted sean ii T m' i-rom:;- 
ing candidates throii^rhoiit the year, nnt ni^-rely 
(jn the recruitment t(»Mrs. 



3. Strive to relieve or correct any unreasonable, in- 
dexible selection requirements; develop a real- 
istic and effective selection program that will 
emphasize high professional standards, attract 
higrh caliber individuals, maintain and make 
known desirable working conditions, and the at- 
tractions of the local community (including the 
■ocal library community). 

4. Identify the unattractive with the attractive 
features of the assignment so that the person 
feels It is as, important that he be satisfied with 
the position he accepts as it i? rftt^e employer 
to be satisfied with him. However, ei^hasize the 
opportunities and advantages equiva/ent to those 
offered by other areas of library or teaching em- 
ployment, or in employment by industry. 

5. Make clear to the person interviewed the respec- 
tive responsibilities of staff in the department of 
teacher personnel and the services and responsi- 
bilities of the library supervis*Dr so that she 
knows to whom to turn for advice and counsel. 

(^.. Develop a program for intraschool visitation to 
observe established libraries with their proce- 
dures. 

It is ^^enen. . .y conceded that the success in any 
endeavor is clo.^ely related to the quality of per- 
sonnel who perform the tasks necessary to effec- 
tive results. This assumption is as applicable 
to .school .systems as it i.s to any other field. The 
extent to which librarians and library services 
succeed will depend, to a large degree, upon the 
quality of the personnel engaged and upon the 
effectiveness with which individual and group 
responsibilities are discharged. It is necessary 
to face and to overcome stern competition from 
business, industry, defense agencies, govern- 
ment, and many other professions in order to 
acquire and keep the limited supply of high cali- 
ber personnel. It will mean immediate and 
long-term plaiuiin^^ to attract, retain, and de- 
velop the human resources needed for the li- 
brary pro;rram. and tq bring about and maintain 
a climate where the librarian can and will ex- 
prt»ss his creative ability and leadership; to 
develop a library staff which can make educa- 
tion a positive force for student progress and 
f)etterment, and provide children and youth with 
i'ducational opportunities of the highest quality. 
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Evelyn Peters, Supervisor of Library Services, New Orleans Public Schools 



The working relationship between the super- 
visor of library services and the director of per- 
sonnel is a pleasant and often flexible one. The 
supervisor of library services assists as a con- 
sultant and a resource person, but has no ad- 
ministrative authority. Final decisions on job 
assifjrnments, transfers, and dismissals of li- 
brarians rest with the director of personnel. 

Twice a year a team from the division of per- 
sonnel visits campuses in Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi. On the fall trip, seminar g-roups of sen- 
iors are encouraged to consider comin;,*' to New 
Orleans. In the spring, those looking for jobs 
are interviewed, and, if suitable, are offered 
jobs. 

JTo qualify for a library position, the appli- 
cant must hold a baccalaureate degree with 18 
semester hours in library science, 3 of which 
must be for school library practice, have at- 
tained the proper score in the National Teacher 
Examination and in the Library Examination, 
possess a regular Loui.-^iana teaching certificate, 
and be able to pass the medical examination. 
Ratings are assigned on the base.< of txaniina- 
tion sc*)res, sch^<lastic record, and a personal 
inter\*iew. For veteran libn.rians, past experi- 
ence is cons'dered. 

The division of persr>nnel has screened candi- 
dates before they are referred to the siipervisfjr 
of library .services for further evaluation. The 
supervisor does not see candidates if some por- 
tion of the processing has not been completed or 
no jobs are open at that time. It sometimes 



happens that persons apply first to the super- 
visor, in which case they are informally inter- 
viewed and then referred to personnel. Con- 
tacts are often made at teachers' and librarians' 
conventions, and through library schools by the 
supervisor.' 

New librarians are on probation for 3 years 
during which time the principal makes a prog- 
ress report each semester. Inservice training 
for one year is given by the supervisor of li- 
brar>' services as part of the overall program 
for newly appointed persons. The supervisor is 
responsible for assisting in achieving smooth 
change in operation, aiding the college or public 
librarian to adapt his training and experience 
to the needs and practices of a public high school 
and to the New Orleans school system. The 
supervisor works with the librarian to solve 
problems if they arise. When appropriate, con- 
ferences are held with the principal of the 
school to which the school librarian is assigned. 
If neces:. try, a problem is taken to the director 
of curriculum services in the division of instrur 
tion under whom the supervisor works. 

There are many facets to the working 
relationship between the supervisor of library 
services and the director of personnel. The 
ultimate aim of both is the provision of li- 
brarians dedicated to helping young people 
learn how to learn, and in helping them appre- 
ciate what instructional materials can mean to 
them now and in the future. 



Insen ice Education Programs for School Librarians and Teachers in New York City 

Mrs. Esther Kramer, Assistant Director, School Library Service, New York City 

Board of Education 



FROM MY EXPERIENCE talking to many 
teachers, says Dr. James B. Conant, "I 
am convinced that taking courses is in danger 
of becoming an occupational disease. ... Dis- 
cussing this subject in a summer school with 
more than one group of teachers who were purr- 
ing with pleasure at their continuing educa- 
tion. I felt as if I were talking to opium smokers 
who were praising the habit of which they had 
long since become the victims." 

Dr. Conant was referring to the formal 
courses that teachers take .to be eligible for 
salary increment. He does approve of the plan 
of inservice education where a group of teach- 
ers of similar interests get together or are 
brought together to attack a problem of mutual 
concern. He also approves of the type of in- 
service education that is provi led by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation where intensive 
instruction is given in a few weeks by profes- 
sors in the field. He prefers a planned program 
tyjye of inservice training. 

Although the form of inservice pro^rrams 
may vary from city to city, even within one city 
system, depending on the need, the objectives 
are always the same. The purpose of inservice 
training is basically the improvement of per- 
fonpance through increa.sed aiMl up-to-date 
knowledge. The term "inservice" training may 
have many meanings. In some schrol systems 
'Mnservice" may mean the training jriven on- 
the-job to clerical staff members who have not 
had formal business training. It may be the 
training given to clerical or profei^sional staff 
in the use of special equipment such a.^ photo- 
copying machines, or circulation machines (if 



you're fortunate or rich enough to have such 
modem equipment in the library). It may 
mean training in the special procedures used in 
the preparation of books or the preparation of 
catalog cards. For the professional staff you 
might want to include an introduction to the 
function of the library and the use of library 
materials, trends, and techniques. 

In New York City we think of inservice train- 
ing on a citjrwide basis as that program which 
was established for teachers as far back as 1936. 
The inservice program has grown from a single 
course given by the board of superintendents to 
more than 535 courses listed in the Inservice 
Bulletin for the school year 1964-^5. These 
courses are planned for 15 weeks a semester and 
are conducted in all fields. One such course, 
offered by the Chinese Institute in America in 
cooperation with the board of education, is in 
Chinese folklore and children's literature, an- 
other given in cooperation with the French Cul- 
tural Embassy is called the Culture and 
Civilization of France. These courses are fre- 
quently given by supervisors or fellow teachers 
after school. They are used by the teaching 
staff for salary increment and until September 
1964, have been acceptable to fulfill eligibility 
license requirements. This is an electh e pro- 
gram given after school as distinct from on-the- 
job training given during the school day and in 
which a teacher or librarian has no choice. 

Each semester, ^he supervisory staff of the 
Bureau of Libraries gives courses after school 
in the organization and administration of ele- 
mentary school libraries and in the organization 
of junior high school libraries to teachers who 
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are responsible for the libiuiry pro;rram in their 
schools. These courses are g-ixf n to help them 
understand the purpose and function of the li- 
brar\- propr^;m as well as the clerical, technical 
and managerial i^espom^ibilitics of the librar\*. 
They are tau^^ht how to intejrnte the library 
proj^ram with the curriculum. They are taiii-^ht 
about the physical organization, the preparation 
of materials and are ^iven ^ruidance in working*- 
with teachers and in teachin^r library skills. 
Part of each session is devoted to discussion and 
possible solution of immediate problems. 

When these new people were faced with or- 
dering books, the instructor went throujrh, step 
by stj-p. the sources for book selection and the 
actual proceduH's involveti in preparation of the 
order. There was discussion on how to use 
teachers* n qii^^st- for special titles and what to 
do with su^'-^'f-'^tions that C(»ulfl not bt- us<m1 at 
this time. 

One of the requirements for the toacht^r of 
library license in New York Tiry is a cr>iirsc in 
"Methods of Teachinc-- the I'm- (tf Hooks iiw] 
Libraries." We have had s!ich an inservit-e 
course which ran for ir, uteks, and was ^iven 
as a Iaborat(H-y cnwrse on th*- hit-'h -chnol level. 
W*' selected l school which hud a late session 
and arranpred to have the students from the 
course take over the teaching: of the classes 
which had been scheduled to come to thf^ library. 
The student teacher planned a moetiriir with the 
clas-room teacher to disciss tho pr^jrct^Mi visit 
just as he would if it wt-n* in h\< o*a n school 
He also spent time famiiiari/.inir MrT^,<*-lf with 
the resources of the libr:,:.. liofore bpi.^'niun;.'' 
teach. 

\Vh»»n the class wa^ over and the stud*':n ^ had 
prone, his fellow st. /dents dissected the h-sou 
presentation and commended or criticized his 
efforts. Librarians h^amed to discriminate, to 
plan a librar\' lesson with the class teacher, and 
put into practice the principles and theorie- i^f 
teaching. They learned from each other anfl 
helped each other. 

For the first time, a new course in tho finie- 
tion anu technicjues of book talks is bein^r 
introduced for junior and senior hi^'h school 
librarians. Demonstration book talks to be 
piven bv members of the class are planned for 
the second half of the semester. 



Another special inservice course was jriven 
for the past 4 years in book reviewing and book 
selection. Each member of the class read at 
least one book per week. Class reports w^ere 
followed by discussion. In addition to de\ L'lop)- 
in;r criteria and discrimination in book sekction 
for young- people, many titl'^s were added to our 
approved list for school purchase. One class 
member expressed the value of the course by 
sayin^r, "It's too bad we can't take the course 
atrain because this is one of the few courses 
that's really a fun course." 

When the district library program began in 
1956, only 2 of the 25 positions were filled with 
professionally trained librarians. Obviously 
some form of inser\'ice training was indicated 
that would prepare these people to organize 
and develop elementary school libraries imme- 
diately. The need dictated the type of training 
that was planned. A concentrated program 
was conducted for 3 full weeks, during which 
time the future librarians were given the begin- 
ning of an intensive course in children's litera- 
ture, a course in the organization and 
administration of an elementary school library 
and a course in the organization and adminis- 
tration of £; junior high school library', all taught 
by bureau of libraric:; staff. After the 3-week 
period, these courses were continued on the 2 
days a month that the librarians came into the 
hnreau ofTice. 

At the same time, the.se teachers converting 
to liorarians were enrolled in library schools, 
t.ikinjr one or two courses after school, evenings 
and Saturdays. Xf)W that the district librarians 
lia'.e completed their library-school training, 
thoy are still continuing with the inservice 
training at the bureau of libraries, but it has 
long since developed into workshops, discus- 
sions, and business meetings. The group is de- 
veloping a curriculum bulletin for elementary 
school libraries to be used throughout the city. 
The members of the group discuss common 
problems, receive and exchange continued giiid- 
?nice in book selection, and are given guidance 
by the supervisory staff and by each other for 
lit meetings with the teachers in their dis- 
tricts who are responsible for libraries in indi- 
vidiiai schools. Some of the workshop time is 
spe' t in visiting, as a gioup, in schools of dis- 



trict- ' other librarians as %vt:fll as in Vi.-itin;.'' 
publi tnd special libraries to expand their 
knowitrdire of other typ-s oi libraries. 

When each of nur seho..l <listrict-i i\-::K-.^:f i a 
teachers' course in children's literature, the i,s- 
trict librarians were uvU prepared To v'ivi- ^.ich 
courses, and they are continuiu'^'' l<» >-^ive ni 
to the elementarv schun] teachers as a par' 
the after-^chxd inservice trainin^r prr-^^ram. 
Teacher- elect tf> Take these courses. This \ rar 
nine such c^)u^s^^s are li-ted in the bulletin. 

Last year, one of our district libnirinns. in 
crH>;M-ration with the community cnonlinat'T. 
con<liJ( '«*d ;;n in.-**rvice course for t»';ahfrs en- 

IJf* .,f 'i'^ I'/nt^ d Sfnf' Guest lecturers were 
inviie.l to .\^^-.ik. They included siu h promi- 
nent pe<*;>!e as Dr. Kenneth Th.rk. Con-Stance 
Baker rm.l Jarr»'< nijldu:-. i:.^M;d -n 

Lan;rsn>n Ha;/!;.--* p.K-rri \hr vn iip .h'\-^-Iop»Mi a 
hai:^Ib^.<>k entitled T^ n >"/V/v .-1" ' whirr: 
is plaiin* .1 as a i^H.ile to u-acri-rs wjirii r-rr-.-n'- 
in- Mir.rrria! r»'!ated To ihe Nt-r<'. The;.' :-rr 
:d-o plmniriL^ a hand^<H,k on Pu.■r^^ Kicar. fil- 
turt- t'. '-r iise<i for .iii-'-r:;: " ihiidren to the 
libra r>" rr onrces. 

Tt>' «'!*'monrary seh".-! |li.r.ir\* prnL-'ram has 
exp;;:.0'- I in New York rjrv .irnl will continue 
to -row. \\ r hope, unnl wr have one librarian in 
evt rv t :.-::>rntary hool. Kurn-.^i- ei:'.s-ro(.m 
t»';r.-}:t »■ - the on// it!M;.('«liaN*lv av.iilaMe 

rei'f^iit,^. Their iji.^er\ icr ;ii'<'rr.inn r/vrn fi'ii-- 
inv' trie • rh^'oiday. is in aiiiiiTifH it» ■ < "^r-. s 
lis:-! in the inservirr biill^-rin. L.'i:.'-- '■•i-"Up 
Mri«!.*aM"ti i;i«-e* inL"^ v.i'Vv ti--' bi >; :<\ <■ 

,.,i'i'M*: 'i:. bijt th»^ roal Trainini-' i- b-iia' r ► ii 
hv T r;(- li^raria!! ' /-b ; ii. - 

trier nieetinpr-- Idf^a- of h^-w to work wiiri 
parent- i^nd t.-acher- and flemon^tration less(^ns 
in trarhirur skills wrrr iMvvri at tlh-M- nrienta- 
li(»n m.'etines. District nu-r{\ui^< are Im-I.I 

t«) k.-ep Them informed. *o rive '/Midanc^' i!i i k 

s«\»-rtion. .-iS w»-Il as for dis.-i!ssion^ an«i for 
^nii.i inec in -^>ivin'/ i>robl.>ni.-. Tho Ilwr^ an of 
L'brarif- -t^nds out suriTst ions t acb of tiir 
<rr.<"-]- ab'»nt tl.e librari-'in's po^;: i-n. | -i'. •rrain-\ 
s- b' d'i'.'~. and pro!)('S,-d a- M\ ilK s. A ''^^ 
T';,p-. wa- -erit out to tjic s<-!^om^s; t};,. ^ Tai .at 
y«ar !«• '-'.iduat.' tha- proL'/a.ni ':.d .--tndy 
fv ^rrvdulr-. 



Unti' September 190:]. the junior hi.ch school 
librao' program was a r.che(iuled proj^ram in 
which pujKls reported to the library once a week 
as thou^'-h they were reportinir for hygiene, 
health education, or any other subject class that 
met L'idy once a week. Lessons on the use of the 
library unrelated to any subject class were 
.iriven and the teacher did not come with his 
class. Not only was it ditlicult for the librarian 
to function as a librarian but the scheduled pro- 
gram p^^sen^ed problems in recruitment as 
well. To fit all the classes ^nto such a tipht or- 
ganization every week, meant havinjr double 
classes as well as crowdinj? the nbrar>' every 
period. No time was available to do a profes- 
sional j.'b. to do book selection, reading JTuid- 
ance or to prepare materials for the classes. 
The librarian could not prepare a lesson that 
was meanin^-fuL There was no time to plan 
with the teacher, nor could she even jret to know 
tlie students. 

In September 1963 there was a breakthrou^rh 
when the junior hijrh school librar>' program 
becanT^ a flexible pro^'ram integrated with 
classroom activities, the library servinjr as a 
reading and reference center to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of :ill the pupils. The teacher- and 
librarian now work together as a team. 

Preparation for the new program was begun 
during the spring of 1963 with a briefing of 
iunior high school principals by the director of 
lit)raries and the assistant director of junior 
hi-h sc hool libraries at a meeting of the junior 
liiidi school division. Bi.ronghwidc workshops 
arr ];ow held twice a year, for a full day, once 
in the fa!^ .lud onr*- in the spiring, w^here demon- 
a ration library l*'SS(,ns are integrated with so- 
cial studie-s. science, and other subjects. Closed 
circuit t(devision was used in one demonstration 
to show the use of the overhead projector 
Small groups in buzz ses.sions discuss prob- 
lems common to all and report suggestions for 
their solution to the group. Plans for the fu- 
turfj include discussions on book selection, 
domonstrations of l)ook talks, examples of out- 
^tandnig l)ibliographies, and a sharing of the 
best library jiractices. 

An ii^.sorvice ])r<'^gram should be designed 
v.ith th«' puri)ose i»f assisting the professional 
s:air to kcri) abreast of the vast accumulation 
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of knowledge and the new developments in the 
field." The program should promote continued 
growth and improvement of personnel. People 
who are new on a particular job or new to the 
field need assistance in coping with the many 
new problenis they face and must have some 
place to get answers to their questions. In- 
service training also serves the purpose of filling 
in the gaps where professional training was not 
complete. 

I recall my first inservice course in Xew York 
City. It was more than 10 yoars since I had 
graduated from college and very nearly 10 years 
since I had been in a classroom. During the de- 
prrssion teachinjr jobs were not easily come by. 
The ''activity" program was in its experimental 
stage. My college training did not and could 
not anticipate this expt^iment. The instructor 
was a very dynamic element:try scho(»l principal 
wh()se school was very much involved with the 
new projrram. When we heard so.ne of t^e 
teachers at our inservice sessions ant! when we 
visite their classes we could understand how to 
prepare and teach with this new appr^ ach. I re- 
call h aw frij^htened I had been of y^owy^ into a 
classroom to teach, and althouj.;-h I didn't develop 
any vle^'-ree of competence in teachintr for (jiiite 
some time, this course helped me to overcome the 
first obstacle — fear due to ignorance. 

To cover all possibilities, a well-desijrned in- 
service training proprram covers all the activi- 
ties in which professfonal per-nnnel is involved 
in t!>* process of d::^rh:»rp'i!v/ th*'ir res:?');: iljili- 
ties (jn the job. When I went t*.. library school 
there was no television, and wh*'n I was a -choni 
librarian n^-t too many years back there were 
no computers. It was consiriered an asset to be 
able to use a typewriter when 1 entered library 
.-jhool. hut wasn't rerjuired. It's a Ion;r way be- 
tween the han{lwritterj cataln;r cnVil ami the com- 
puterized [)rinted hook catal<»;r. 



The importance of inservice training is best 
expressed in the Senate report covering the new 
bill to extend the National Defense Education 
Act and providing for institutes for school li- 
brarians in title XI : 

The committee recommends that the successful 
institutes experience be ei^nded to improve the 
qualifications of individuals who are enjjaged in . . . 
or who are or are preparing to become school edu- 
cation media specialists or librarians. Trained 
school librarians and school library supervisors are 
also in critically short supply despite t ie emphasis 
by many educational authorities tl&t strongly 
recommend that school libraries are essential for 
ever>' good school program. . . . institutes for 
school library personnel, as authorized in this bill, 
can contribute substantially to filling the need for 
trained staff to perform this essential school service. 

Both the House and the Senate bill, althoujrh 
differing in other areas, provide for institutes **for 
study in the use of new materials, to improve the 
qualifications of individuals engaged ;n elementary 
or secondary* schools as library personii^*!, or 
teachers or supervisors of such personnel." 

There is no one best v^ay to get a program 
started and there is no one plan that is superior 
to all others. An inservice program must fit the 
needs of the system, the needs of the teachers 
and the needs of the librarians. It should be the 
result of their interests, problems, and coopera- 
tive efforts and should help the recipients of this 
program make use of their creative abilities. 
The workshop seems to be the most accepted 
form in inservice education. This term is usu- 
ally applied to the situation where a group works 
toiretlier to develop new skills, new ideas, and 
new methocis to improve the quality of their per- 
formance. There is usually a resource per- 
son or a director. Whatever form the inservice 
Course take.^ to be effective, it should be based 
on sound principles of learning and it must be 
siKnificant to the persons taking it. 
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AS THE RANGE AND COMPLEXITY of 
learnin^^ in our elementary and secondary 
schools expands, the school library will eome to 
play a role comparable to that in institution.s of 
higher education. In higher education, I think 
it would be agreed that you cannot have a first- 
rate college without a first-rate library. If this 
is not already true, it will become true for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The ability to 
effectively use reference sources becomes more 
and more critical as the expanding universe of 
knowledge allows the individual to readily retain 
in his mind a smaller and smaller percentage of 
needed information, whatever the improvements 
in retentive ability in quantitative terms. 

Although we may agree on the importance of 
improving library facilities in the large city 
schools, we must face the ultimate test— how and 
where to obtain the money necessary to finance 
these improvements. I propose to discuss some 
of the problems of financing facing the large 
cities, both internal and external, and in general 
* terms some of the possible solutions. I could 
not, however, offer any single solution, accept- 
able to all, unless I possessed an unlimited 
checking account. 

Administrators of programs are frequently 
interested in only thr ^hort-range or immediate 
source of money to finance their programs. 
They rely on the next higher level of administra- 
tion through the budgetary process to provide 
the operating funds. Each higher level of ad- 
ministration must of necessity take a broader 
view r>f competing neq/ds and resources until the 
top level is reached. The top administ>;ator 
must face not only the question of competing 



needs but the question of sources of funds o 
support the pr'^'^'^ams, whether it be by direct 
taxation or • charge or by grants from 

another leve overnment. For intergovern- 
mental grants cne responsibility for revenue is 
shifted whfle, at leai^t hopefully, . Jr^ninistrative 
authority for exponJitur vi uliied — an ideal 
situation from the point o;' u m; the adminis- 
trator, if the funds are adequate. 

While from a practical point of \iew, admin- 
istrators of school libraries might be interested 
mostly in how to obtain a larger share of the 
school budget, it is important from a long-range 
point of view to have an understanding of the 
broad spectrum of financial problems facing the 
large city school systems. 

We shall try to look at both the internal and 
external fac-ors which may affect a school 
budget. Let us first look at some of the internal 
factors. 

Budgetary and Administrative Process 

The budgetary process, as you are aware, is 
the procedure used in modern administration to 
allocate limited resources to the various activi- 
ties on the basis of their importance to the over- 
all purpose of the organization. The determi- 
nation of what is important or the arrangement 
of activities into same scale of relative impor- 
tance is frequently not easy. In actual practice, 
such supposedly objective methods as the award- 
ing of qualitative points or weights and the 
regular review of the value of each activity in an 
organization are rarely applied. Instead, it is 
usually assumed that a going activity is of suffi- 
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cient value to be continued unless some unfor- 
tunate event has focused adverse attention upon 
it Ordinarily, only requests for money for new 
activities or the expansion of old activities come 
under real scrutiny for budgetary purposes. 

This point is not intended as a cynical view of 
the budgetary process since there are some good 
reasons why it operates in this way. The fol- 
lowing are among those reasons : (1) the values 
of activities do not ordinarily change rapidly, 
(2) the activities are composed of people carry- 
ing out jobs and most administrators are not so 
impersonal that they enjoy uprooting and chang- 
ing people about, much less abolishing their jobs, 
and (3) the administrative costs of a complete 
annual review would probably offset any, econ- 
omies uncovered. 

The point to be made of all this is that the 
persons supporting the expansion of school 
libraries must convince the school administra- 
tion and the school board or final approving au- 
thority that the library is an essential part of 
the educational process and should take priority 
over other activities in the allocation of educa- 
tional funds. 

How do you go about convincing those in au- 
thority that the expansion of school library 
services is essential? There are a number of 
ways. Conferences such as these, if properly 
publicized, can do much to bring to the attention 
of school authorities the necessity for improved 
library service and the contribution it can make 
to the education*al process. 

Outside support through various professional 
associacions can also be influential. The Amer- 
ican Association of School Librarians in coop- 
eration with a number of other professional 
groups has esf:ablished a comprehensive set of 
standards to serve as guidelines for rstablishing 
adequate school library facilities.^ The Council 
of Chief State School OfTiccrs has ur^ed the 
strengthening of centralized school libraries in 
a policy statement issued in 1961.= 

Special or categorical State or Federal sup- 
port programs can encourage the allocation of 
more dollars for specific activities through 

' A.MMTl.-.iii A«-<n» laHiin i«f SrlnM^I iJhrM ri;j n<. st.ni'tttntt f,.r 
Srho*tl f.thtarj/ l*rfnjrtims, riii,ai;i,. A ni«-rir:m fJhrjry A-«-.H'i,i. 

^<'<MJn<lI (if rhli»f Stjlt<» Srhnol Omrcrs. h'ruponMihilitifi of 
S'atr lh'intrtm*'nt »»/ I'.'litcnt mn f>,r .S'-ftoot IMnnru irr^, 
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dollar-matching provisions and might be effec- 
tive for libraries, but this will not assure the 
participation of all systems if they are not con- 
vinced of the val^je, since they must provide 
some of the dollars involved. They may prefer 
to put these dollars into something else. 

Perhaps the best and most lasting method of 
assuring adequate library support is to convince 
the teachers of the importance and value of the 
use of libraries in the teaching process. If a 
teacher is convinced that library work is essen- 
tial for effective teaching, then that teacher is 
likely to let the principal know if the librar>' 
needs improving, or, as in many elementary 
schools, cieating. The teacher is, or at least 
should be, the focal point of educational admin- 
istration. School administration should be 
keyed to needs of the teaching staff which in turn 
must be keyed to educational needs of the stu- 
dent anil society. Unfortunately, this ideal situ- 
ation does not always t.Kist, but we can assume 
. that "good" administrators and ''good" teachers 
are oriented in this manner. This statement is 
not intended to make any invidious distinction 
between teacher and administrator. Both are 
essential under modern conditions. 

To some extent this may be a spiraling proc- 
ess — upward or downward. If teachers want 
and use a library, or rather encourage their 
students to use it, then the demand for improve- 
*rent is likely to occur, whatever the current 
level of quality, so that the overall eflFect is a 
spiraling upward of library use and quality. 

If, on the other hand, the library facilities are 
inadequate or nonexistent, and the teacher de- 
cides to rely on other teaching devices, even if 
less effective, then not only will there be no de- 
mand, bjiit there might even be an indication, be- 
cause of nonuse, that current facilities c4n be 
reduced. 

Every librarian can encourage the fullest use 
of the library facilities. It may be more pleasant 
to work in an empty library, but nothing could 
wreck a budding library program more than to 
provide reasonable facilities and books andthen 
have these facilities lightly used. Any budget- 
maker worth his salt is going to question whether 
the doll ars for- such facilities are being wisely 
used, whatever the theoretical value of the prOr 
gram. 



Kiu-ouniK^-niunt (if library use will rciquire 
diplomacy and tact, and will certainly require a 
muic i-Mtensive liaison between the librarian antl 
the leaching' statT. As a matter of fact, the 
teaehiiik' staff should become involved in the 
work of the library to as hi^h a dcirrc(i as possi- 
ble. This does not mean turning ovur thu work 
of the librarian totlu? teachers, but Ihelattur ca!i 
play an imp<M-tant mle in, ihe decisions on book 
fnirchases aiul evaluation of library sLTvicf> and 
proLvdiin^s, Involvcnu-nt of the teaclur in li- 
brary activities and faniili;t »-i/at ion of all ir:\(A\- 
ers with library lacilities and use in tliu ieachiiur 
proci'ss is critical. The head Mbrarian in a 
>chool sh'iuld thrrefore consider herself or him- 
self -as an administrator with the task of seeinir 
that the library is fully and ufl'ectivuly used. It 
must not be viewed as a speciali/ud little hide- 
away where one ran lose oneself in the routine of 
i-ataloirintr and proce.-siuK. This enliancetl role 
is well illu>t rated in :in article in tin* Septem-- 
ber 11)04, SKA Jovnwi about the Knapp School 
Libraries Project and in particular the Marcus 
Whitman Schcutl in Richland, Wash. Ttcicher 
j)articipation and use of the library is etnpha- 
si'/.ed. 

In the a(|nnni-^tration of lii>raries it would be 
helpfid a/d probably es.vential to decer.lralize 
thu purchasln^r <,f books as nuich as'lerally pos- 
sible so.^hat the li'orary collections ma.N ')e kept, 
eurj't^' aV well as adetjuate in si/e and content . 
In sunn' s{diool systems the bu.-iness nianaj':e- 
ment at'id linancial niana.uerreriT activities are 
kept (luite distinct even to the point of havini; 
a tiscal otlicer equal \x\ status to the superintend- 
ent. Tins seKrei^•ltinn of fiscal activities usuall}' 
results i!i a hi^di de.-rree of centrali/at ion in pur- 
ehasjnu^ and other' tinaneial transactions, some- 
times reipured by law- and sonietlrnes i)y j)i*ac- 
tice. 

\\ \< not un^is'ia! for libr.u-;- b'.oks to be or- 
dered (»nce «>r twice a yoar wii b.^xlensive delays 
.a delivery. This nriy be related to liie nei'e>sity 
.:for competitive biddinir or the cotiv^'uiei^.ro ><^r 
tiie acroniuin:/ svstem. Cvv\ '''^ly the latli-r 
si"»!dd not be a factor sini'^- ar ^itin.ir shouM 
he :i t onl of management even thou^rh the rcquire- 
ri ^fits of piddic an(MtinK' sometimes ov(»rride. 
\V:*}i the mor'-.»-n :H'C«>untimr techi.i(ines avaii- 
ai'le, there wouid seem to be little reason why 
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library i)urchases could not be made on an ir- 
re^tilar or at least more frequent basis. 

Competitive biddi7ig is a .s. aulard device used 
l)v Lhe Government to assure the h^ves^. possiblu 
prices. It has always been recognized, how- 
c\er, that low ])rices are signilicant only when 
specific stanikirds of quality are maintained. 
It has also been generally recognized iV'X com- 
petitive' bidding is only of value for fairly sub- 
staniial items since administrative costs and in- 
c.»nv<'niences will offset any savings for smaller 
items. P>ooks carry an established list price 
uith publishers' discounts usually allowed for 
librarv and certiun other categories of users. 
The nuun advantage of competitive bidding 
would come from the amount of additional dis- 
count whicb-an individual bookdealer would give 
fiom his profit margin. This obviously could 
be done }.>est on the basis of a specific list of 
books, but most dealers should also be able to 
hid on a discount rate to be given on all books 
purchased from them as well as a specific list, 
'i'his would involve an- averaging of expected 
purchases, since publishers' discounts vary, but 
ihis could be estimated on the basis of past pur- 
f hases,-i)articularly in systems of the size repre- 
sented here. Such bidding on discount rate 
mie-ht require the library tq adhere to minimum 
orders because of handling costs, but they should 
si ill be small enough to allow regular ordering 
::nd to keep tl:e shelves current. Such proce- 
( hi res shop Id meet the purpose of competitive 
bidding, though it might be nece.ssary to change 
the law or a fiscal auth9rity's interpretation in 
some systems before they could be put into effect. 

The lilu-arian should be alert to the adoption 
of improved technicpies for library operation in 
(►rd(»r to obtain maximum service for each dollar 
h'l'i.Lreted. There is no implication here that it 
will be possible to reduce the dollars spent but 
only that it might be possible to provide addi- 
! iorud sei-vice at a loWer unit cost. Automation 
]< already touching library procedures, and cen- 
rr.'dixation of the technical processes and the 
pu^sihle creation of library curriculum units 
which could be moved wdthin a school system 
,,:l\.r possible savings on a unit cost basis. 
Tliese are things which you know best and have 
been :liscussing. I mention them in -passing 
n(4, only ])ecause the posture of modernity can 
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make a favorable impression on the budj^et 
makers, but as Dr, Brownell mentioned, it i< es- 
sential that we use all available techniques and 
devices tomakf; the dollar go further, since we 
are not likely to ^^et all the dollars we want. 

One final factor is the relationship between 
the public library and the school iibravy. We 
recognize that there is an important difference 
between the function of the school library and 
that of the public library, but this may not be 
clear to the general public or to all school board 
. members. It is perhaps not even clear to many 
educators. The role of the schof)l library and 
it.s relation to the curriculum needs to be clearly 
defined ami enunciated; otherwi.-e, there is :i 
temptation at budget time to rationalize away 
the differences and emphasize the similarities 
for a possible savings in dollars. 

There is, without question, an interrehitir-!-- 
ship between the school and the public library as 
there is between many other functions of gov- 
ernment and the educational system. There 
may be even a closer relationship a.s Iho educa- 
tional system in the large city takes on an even 
greater portion of the proce.^s of social inteK!*a- 
tion of the child. The problem is on*^ of keeping 
the roles of the different institutions clearly 
defined and in perspective. 

The foregoing comments have not, unfortu- 
nately, given you a blueprint for ohtainin*: a 
bigger share of the school budget, but may have 
provided some iu^^ight into the prohhnn of ob- 
taining that larger share. Let us now if)ok at 
the fiscal facts of the large (.iiy and nole the 
relation.^hip to the cost.<^ of a fully adt^qiiate 
school lihiary system. 

Cost of an Adequate School Librari/ Si/slcni 

If we accept the standards srt hv the .\mtM*i- 
can Association of Schof)| Librarians and the 
American Lil)rary A.^-.«ociation, we have a i>;isis 
for determining what school systems .<^h(uild he 
spending each year for school libraries. Even 
these standards, as detailed as they are. must, 
of necr^-^ity. leave some variables which will 
.refpiire inJerpn^tation. Using the If)west s'nnd- 
arrls Jigures ;:nd conservative estimates f^M* 
areas where the standards are not specific still 
re,*-u!ts in total figures of substantial propr>r:ion. 



American Library Association standards for 
annual expenditures indicate a range of from $4 
to $6 per pupil for regular library books. Using 
average daily membership (ADM) for pupils 
and the $4 figure, the 21 largest cities should 
have been spending $17,634,660 per year for li- 
brary books in 1962-63.3 In addition, the ALA 
calls for funds for reference books, periodicals, 
and professional collections for faculty mem- 
bers. It is estimated conservativ,eIy thfit $1,200 
per school per year might supply these needs. 
With 4,741 schools in the 21 largest cities * this 
would add $5,689,000 to the annual expenditure 
for a total of approximately $23 million. These 
figures do not include money for rebinding, sup- 
plies and equipment for libraries, or collections 
of supplementary materials for^ classroom and 
other use. These 21 cities were actually spend- 
ing approximately $4,309,000 in 1962-63 for 
these materials. This leaves an annual deficit 
of approximately $18,691,000. 

The American Library Association has set 
some standards also on the size of central library 
collections which the schools fhould maintain. 
For the larger systems this runs approximately 
10 books per student. Our 21 cities actually 
have approximately 4 books per student leaving 
a deficit of 6 books per student. Translating 
thi.s deficit into dollar terms by using a very 
conservative $4 per book average cost and ADM 
figures for 1962-63, a substantial figure of some 
$106 million is obtained. However, this is a 
deficit which is long-range rather than annual. 

P'inally, it is nece.ssary to have personnel to 
man the fully equipped libraries. Using a 
.standard of one librarian for each 400 students, 
the 21 largest cities should be employing 11,022 
such profe.sijionals, but in 1962-63 they were 
only employing 2,049. Taking a conservative' 
entry s.nlary of .$5,000 per librarian, this deficit 
of 8,97n would add $44,865,000 to annual ex- 
penditures. It is possible that .some persons are 
currently performing part of the tasks of these 
librarians which would reduce the net cost for 
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replacement with qualified librarians. To off- 
set this, .however, is the ALA standard df one 
library clerk for each 600 students. ^Ve do not 
have coraf^J^ative fipuros to pive a calculated 
deficit for this item, but it would probably be 
substantial. 

As a prand total, the citit»s are faced with iin 
annual increase of almost $01 million plus what- 
ever effort can be made to offset the $106-million 
deficit in library collections, if the standards of 
the ALA were to be met. This does not include 
any money for the'housiiip: of libraries, or for 
audiovisual materials, which can bo considered 
a part of the central library operation and is so 
orjjfanized in many systems. 

Taken alone, those totals are substantial but 
they need to be put in the perspective of total 
current expenditures by the hiv^c cities and the 
total needs of these lar^e city school systems. 
The 21 lar^^est city school sy-tenis had toird cur- 
rent expenditures of aroui;d $2 billion for 
1962-6*^.' The $64-miHion increase would be 
sliirhtly more than 3 percent of 'he total current 
(.p/'ratincr ex])onses. For the ilems v.'ith which 
we are working", an estimate of actual expendi- 
tures v.-onid run closer to 1 pereent. This would 
mean more than a fourfold increa'^e in current 
expenditures for centralized sciiool libraries, a 
factor which certainly has biidL'etary implica- 
tions. 

With reference to the deficit in si/.e of collec- 
tion, it should be emphasized that an adeciuate 
current expenditure budget for libraries would 
in a reasonable amount of time eliminate this 
deficit. If, for example, a book is considered to 
have a life expectancy of 4 years, this would re- 
sult in'a net increase in the total collection of 
three-fourths book for every book purchased. If 
we assume that th'' S4 minimum per student e- 
ommended by the ALA will buy one book, then 
the deficit of six books per student which we 
noted above would be eliminated in 8 years if the 
ALA minimum annual expenditure were main- 
tained. If the average life expectancy is lon^^er. 
the collection will grow more rapidly. . It would 
seem as a practical matter, therefore, that major 
attention and concentration can be placed on the 
annual expenditure and that the collection deficit 

"National EMnrntlnn A>«-nr!ntlMf). .^rVrfnl >VMfM'r- f.*.'"il 
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fi^.'^ure of $106 million could be used as a bench- 
mark to measure improvement or decline 
future years without the expectation of its im- 
mediate elimination. It may be similar to the 
measure of classroom shortage. 

It may be of interest to compare the profes- 
sional need fur school librarians to the profe.s- 
sional needs of the total large city school 
systems. We can use as a benchmark the con- 
.servalive goal of 50 professionals per thousand 
students.*^ 

The Research Council of the Great Cities Pro- 
gram for School Improvement has supplied in its 
studies and publications valuable data for a num- 
ber of very large cities.' If the practices of the 
large cities in this group are typical of the total 
g-roup of 21 we are considering, then a figure of 
approximately 40 professionals would represent 
c urrent practice. New York City which has 
about 45 professionals per thousand pupils must 
be considered .separately from the group because 
of its size. Adjusting for New York City, it can 
l)e estimated that the 21 city systems would 
need about 39,000 additional professionals to 
bring them up to the standard of 50 per thou- 
sand pupils. The approximately 9,000 librarians 
estimated as needed above would represent about 
2^^, percent of the total. You can decide whether 
this would be too much to expect as the school 
library's share of any increments. It would 
seem that increases in the school library budget 
will have to be spread over a number of years 
unless substantial special aid progranis above 
the local district level are devised and enacted. 

Financing the Big Cities 

This conference represents a growing concern 
with urban and metropolitan problems and in 
^)articular the problems which face the core city 
in our rapidly mowing metropolitan complex. 

Tnnsiil.'nMl ns a minimum stniulf^ril hy tho F I'lcatlonal PolN 
<-!n« romrnlsslon r»f tli- NntlonnI K.Iiicntlon .Vst...HatIon In An 
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• Willi nn V. Mrliiin*. Fiscal /'oIictr# o/ the Orcat Cities in the 
I nitf'^l S-f'ifr*. Nov#»mbrr S. 10<J1 ; Some nctcrminnntt of Kducn- 
fioFT'iI C'-r* in r.lrrrn Orcat Viticn. March 8. l!M;n : and f^omr. 
:.'tuflir>* oM the rinnncinn of PuhUc SchooU in Fourteen Great 
nUcn of the Cnitrd SifttCM, Aiip. 2X 1904. nil mimoopraphed. 
S.M» aNo polivy stntiMn»*iitH of the Kosonrch Counril of the Gr<»nt 
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Concern with the special problems of the large 
city represents somewhat of a paradox, because 
in the past these cities have represented both the 
concentrations of wealth and frequently the 
most advanced leadership and practices in edu- 
cation. To a large degree the cities, at least in 
the abstract, still represent formidable concen- 
trations of wealth, but their problems have 
increased more rapidly than their wealth. 

What has actually happened is that the urban 
pattern itself has changed in this country. In- 
stead of isolated urban concentrations lar^^ely 
confined within legal city boundary lines scat- 
tered across the Nation we now have metropoli- 
tan complexes made up of a core city or cities 
and burgeoning suburbs and exurbs which fre- 
quently overshadow the original city both in 
geographical size and population. When most 
people speak of Boston, Chicago, Omaha, or Los 
Angeles, for example, they do not think of just 
the original core city but the metropolitan area 
which may be made up of literally dozens of 
cities, towns, and school disi; icta plus numerous 
other special districts, such as those for sanita- 
tion and parks. In only a relatively few areas, 
particularly in the Southwest, have the original 
cities managed to contain most of this growth 
within their boundaries through aggressive an- 
T<exation. Even here, however, the school dis- 
trict of the core city has normally not expanded 
with the city and the metropolitan area will be 
made up of numerous school districts. For the 
Nation as a whole there is an average of about 
30 school districts per metropolitan area. 

The Bureau of the Census has compiled con- 
siderable data about the metropolitan areas 
or Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(SMSA's) as they define and label them. In 
1962, for example, some 59 percent of all public 
and elemeniary and secondary pupils in the 
United States were enrolled in the school sys- 
tems in 212 metropolitan areas.^ The 1() irgest 
SMSA's alone represented 20.8 percent of the 
public school pupils in that same year. 

Interestingly enough, the metropolitan area.^ 
as a whole apparently have the wealth to meet 
their needs if it were properly tapped. The 
assessed value of property subject to tax in 
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SMSA's in 1961 represented 69.2 percent of the 
total for the. United States. This becomes par- 
ticularly significant for school districts since 
tl"^ rely so heavily upon the property tax. That 
is '39 percent of the property for 59 percent of 
the pupils. &ven more significant as a measure 
of wealth, however, is family income, in 1959, 
the last year available, the median income of 
families inside SMSA's was $6,324, but only 
$4,485 outside of these areas. 

If the wealth is there, then what is the prob- 
lem of school districts in the urban areas? The 
problem is essentially twofold : (1) the location 
in number and needs of pupils does not usually 
correspond with the location of wealth because of 
school district fragmentation, and (2) the school 
districts, because of legal limitations, may not 
even be able to adequately tap the wealth they 
possess. Most school people are aware of the 
frequently wide variation in assessed valuation 
per pupil among s::hool districts. Many are not 
aware of the income variations within the 
metropolitan areas. In 1959, the central city 
portion reported an average family income of 
$5,940 while the wealthier urban fringes re- 
ported $7,002. Moving further out to the more 
rural but nonfarm area, income dropped to 
$5,830, and in outer fringes of the SMS A family 
income was only $4,543. These are averages 
and a particular SMS A may represent a better or 
Worse picture. 

With this maldistribution of wealth there is a 
maldistribution of educational problems, both in 
type and intensity. The suburban areas with 
their rapidly expanding population face the 
problem of housing their children in new school 
buildings and meeting the dem'ands for enriched 
educational programs by education-conscious 
parents. The central or core city school dis- 
tricts, on the other hand, frequently face the 
problem of increased school housiYig needs be- 
cause of the changing racial pattern and chang- 
ing socioeconomic status of families, in spite of 
a declining population — larger families and 
therefore a larger school age population. The 
problem is compounded by the need to replace 
antiquated structures and the demands for spe- 
cial educational progfkms to salvage the pupil 
from the debilitating effects of his family or 
socioeconomic background. Dr. Brownell dealt 
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more extensively with these factors in his 
address. 

There is no question in most of our minds that 
the problems facing the lar^e core city school 
districts are special and are deserving of greater 
attention and money than they are now getting. 
Part of the difliculty has been in defining the 
"special" nature of the problem. In most States 
where there is a special category of student, the 
mentally or physically handicapped, for ex- 
ample, which requires extra care and therefore 
extra money, the States have assumed this bur- 
den and paid at least the major share of excess 
costs involved in the program. In these cases, 
legal d(*finitions are constructed for the *'spe- 
cial" students and all who meet this definition 
are eligible Tor aid. 

It has been more (lifiTicuIt, if not impossible, 
to define the disability of cultural or socio- 
economic "handicaps/' When we utilize the 
standard and available socioeconomic measures, 
there are as many pupils outsido llic core cities 
that meet these standards as inside. Any aid 
programs based on these criteria, then, become 
extremely costly and p^ibably place a greater 
burden on the cit'es than if they financed them 
alone, du(- to the share they contribute in State 
taxes. When y('U analyze i^. the reason why 
these socioeconomic criteria do not favor the 
city is quite simple: The socioeconomic groups 
which are bringing the problems to the cil;/ have 
come from outside the city and there are still 
many more at the .source. It is the rural areas 
in our States where the greatesi relative poverty 
still exi.^ts. 

Are th^ re any criteria wliich can be used to 
aid the large city without too much dilution? 
As I have weighed the various criteria, there is 
only one, density of population, which explains 
the peculiar problem of the larcre city. Poverty 
is bad any place, but whim it is concentrated in 
the h'l^h density urban core, its effects are multi- 
plied through increased health and safety haz- 
ards, inducement and ease of criminal activity, 
and frequent destruction of the family unit. 
An isolated illness in a rural poverty area may 
become an epidemic in the crowded city. A fire 
in the country may become a disaster in the city. 

From the point of view of the educational role, 
conditions are different in the city from those in 



the ural area under the same relative levels of 
poverty. In the rural areas, the children are 
^normally kept occupied whatever the quality or 
level of their education. In the city the school 
dropout becomes the unemployed, particularly 
if he is nonwhite, and the poorly educated, what- 
ever their color, are ill equipped to meet modern 
industrial and labor requirements. The result 
may be concentrated unrest, dissatisfaction, and 
social disorder, even physical violence. 

To some extent the treatment of the problem 
in the city is symptomatic in that the problem 
conies from outside^ On the other hand, it is 
the urban conditions which increase t^e inten- 
sit\ of the problem, and it is for urban life that 
the.;e groups must he trained. Where better to 
do this training than in 'he city? The problem 
ot M e city is the problem of the State and of the 
Nation today, for we are more than two-thirds 
urbanized. So far, however, there has been 
more recognition of the special problems of 
health, safety, and sanitation in the cities on the 
part of higher levels of government than there 
has for education. Density of population has 
always been tied closely to these other govern- 
mental progrrms because it was only in dense 
or urban areas that regulation affecting health, 
safety, and sanitation was essential to prevent 
disaster The similar position o(' education and 
training has not been recognized. 

In more specific terms, what type of solutions 
to the financial problems of the big city school 
districts might be effective? One solution which 
the facts on concentration of wealth would seem 
to bear out is that the metropolitan areas, if they 
were given sufficient taxing authority, could 
probably support an adequate educational pro- 
gram. This would require, however, a realine- 
ment of school district boundaries, or the estab- 
lishment of areav^^ide equalization programs for 
a better distribr.cion of wealth in relation to edu- 
cational needs. It would also require giving the 
metropolitan area access to nonproperty sources 
of revenue since it is highly doubtful that the 
property tax.could handle the increased burden. 
Complicating any local solution, of course, is the 
reluctance to modify traditional boundaries, the 
unwillingness of favored economic units to re- 
linquish their position, and the frequent lack of 
sympathy of the State legislature toward the 
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pn»'olem.s of the metropolitan areas within their 
State. 

An aid progrram based on density of popula- 
tion by a higher level of government offers dis- 
tinct possibilities for the large city school dis- 
trict Any such aid, whether at the metropoliUm 
area. State, or Federal level, would probably also 
have to include socioeconomic limiting factors in 
addition to the population density factors. This 
would be necessary to prevent aid, for example, 
from going to relatively wealthy apartment 
house districts which might otherwise qualify. 
Aid related to attendance districts within a 
school district might also be considered if we 
are to get to the real crux of the problem — the 
need for unequal expenditures for certain 
schools within school districts to overcome the 
cultural or socioeconomic handicaps. 

Only one State, New York, has geared its aid, 
at least indirectly, to density. This is done by 
allowing an extra portion for cities over 125,000 
population in the State foundation program. 
Population is not equal to density, but there is 
likely to be a close relationship in the very large 
cities. 

It would be helpful in planning future aid 
programs if cost analysis techniques coidd be 
used on those programs designe<l to aid the so- 
cially handicapped. To date, virtually no infor- 
mation e.xists on what a fully effective program 



for the disadvantaged in our urban areas would 
cost. The lack of such infor nation makes it 
diflicult to justify extra amounts for the city 
schools even though the need, in general terms, 
is recognized. Persistent and imaginative ex- 
ploration, experimentation and research will ul- 
timately produce solutions, but the process needs 
to be hurried. The fever point has been reached 
and a cure is needed. The obvious cure is money, 
but the hard decision of how it is to be used and 
whore it will be obtained remains unmade. The 
responsibity lies at all levels for this is a com- 
mon problem. 

School libraries will undoubtedly play an im- 
portant role in any educational solution adopted, 
but the fiscal fate of the library program is tied 
to that of the school system and to a high degree 
to the freeing of resources to meet all of the 
functional needs of cities, for effective education 
has never been and can never be an isolated and 
self-contained function, no matter what the ba^is 
of organization. While maintaining our concern 
for the ongoing traditional problems of educa* 
tion, we must take bold and effective action to 
meet the n€eds of urban life, as typified in our 
large cities, because it is education which offers 
the greatest hope of creating seli'-respect as well 
as respect for others and in making the city a 
decent and desirable place in which to live. 



Interpreting Needs in Financial Support for School Libraries 
Mrs. Faith T. Murdoch, Dirfxtor, Department of School Libraries, Detroit Public School 



AS EARLY AS 1835 alert educators realized 
the importance of school libraries and 
the necessity for their public support. New 
York State was first, follo\\ i by Massachusetts, 
and then my own State of Michigan. Taxes 
were levied in each school district in these States 
for the specific purpose of establishing and 
maintaining school libraries. Nineteen States 
had passed some sort of legislation by 1876 in 
support of school libraries — and then the move- 
ment failed. Why? Largely because there 
was a prior claim to public fund^ from those 
departments and subject areas where there had 
been a demonstrated need. It was a fairly sim- 
ple matter to prove that all children should be 
taught to read, to write legibly, and to cipher. 
The nebulous plus factors attained by "free" 
reading were more difficult to demonstrate, and 
well nigh impossible to prove. So the school 
library movement languished, and presently 
faded out altogether in favor of the practical 
courses demanded by 9itizens suddenly conscious 
of their responsibility to provide public educa- 
tion to the masses. 

As public education becrme mandator^'' by law 
and school population increased, the need for a 
larger portion of tax money to support the bur- 
geoning schools also increased. Administra- 
tors allocated funds where the need was most 
apparent, for salaries, textbooks, equipment 
Seldom did the taxes cover more than the bare 
essentials, and the continuing spiral of school 
cnrollm.^nt made it increasingly impossible to 
provide any "extras." 

In the early 19C0's there was renewe^l interest 
in school libraries in some few communities. 
However,, it vas not until the 1920's that far- 
sighted educators realized that, if quality ed^ica- 



tion in the public schools were to be insured, 
children must have access to more information 
than that found in their textbooks. Once more 
school libraries were organized and their main- 
tenance assured by the school systems which 
supported them. Then came the depression. 
Most public schools barely managed to maintain, 
the status quo, and the development of school 
libraries once again came to a standstill. It was 
not until the period following World War II that 
the movement again gained impetus. The pop- 
ulation boom and the tremendous explosion of 
knowledge focused attention on the necessity for 
new and better school buildings. Jn most urban 
areas these new buildings included libraries. 
Indeed, the emphasis on individual study after 
the war made it mandatory for school planners 
to think in terms of a library-centered school. 

With the resurgence of interest in school 
libraries came the necessity for establishing 
standards for book collections, personnel, equip- 
ment, and the physical plant. In large urban 
areas it soon became apparent that some one 
person should ^e appointed to coordinate the 
program for school library development, and 
the position of school library supervisor came 
into being. In addition to establishing stand- 
ards for school libraries in his community, one 
of the supervisor's chief responsibilities became 
the interpretation of the financial needs of the 
libraries under his supervision. It is this major 
problem with which we are particularly con- 
cerned today. 

How does a librtery supervisor plan tq inter- 
pret the needs of the school library to his ad- 
ministrators, and to the public which ultimately 
must support 4^e program if it is to prove 
successful? Rather than waste your time 
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theorizing: about what might be achieved in an 
ideal community (whatever that is), I shall 
confine myself to a few very simple, practical 
suggestions which are basic in approaching 
financial problems in large city school systems 
where the demands are many, the pressures 
great, and an adequate budget often seems only 
a remote possibility. 

It !3 axiomatic that a well-developed library 
prog/am must be presented to the administra- 
tion as a prerequisite to a plea for funds. If 
this sounds like an egg-before-the-chicken p- 
proach, keep in mind that nothing succeeds like 
success. One effective school library, enthusi- 
astically endorsed by faculty students and com- 
munity is a far more persuasive argumen* than 
a thousand paragraphs. The supervi? -'ho 
concentrates on securing well-qualified person- 
nel and on providing a book collection based on 
a souild selection policy; who initiates communi- 
cation with subject area supervisors, and seeks 
to serve their needs ; who is^constantly aware of 
changing curricula and anticipates the library's 
role in meeting these changes ; who is sensitive 
to the unique character of his community, and 
strives to provide special resources and services 
for it, has already provided the best interpreta- 
tion of the library's financial needs. 

Assuming that the supervisor has attacked 
this elementary step with vigor and enthusiasm 
and has demonstrated that there is no question 
as fo the value of a good library in each school, he 
is then ready to face the problem of providing 
the best possible library service f or every school 
in his community. National standards help 
immeasurably here. It is the supervisor's re- 
sponsibility to acquaint his administrators with 
national standards for school libraries, and to 
point out wherein his own system does not meas- 
ure up. The wise supervisor will develop a lontT- 
range plan which will allow for a Kradual escala- 
tion of library services, understanding that no 
administrator, no matter how sympathetic, can 
immediately produce the funds to provide full- 
blown lihiary facilities for all schools. 

I hasten to add that there will be many discour- 
agements, and no one should assume that a care- 
fully prepared proposal wUl immediately be 
adopted, even though everjTShTicial charged with 
budgeting the school's inpney may be convinced 



that each item is worthy of inclusion. The 
school library supervisor is constantly reminded 
that the library is but one part of the total school 
picture, and that budget allocations must be 
made on the basis of primary needs. 

The supervisor learns to assess his dreams and 
to come up with some practical suggestions 
within the basic allocation provided for his de- 
partment. He may decide that centralized proc- 
essing and cataloging would be more beneficial 
to the effectiveness of the library program than 
anything else. If so, he concentrates on this 
area, and endeavors to persuade the business 
manager and the budget committee that such a 
service would actually be a saving for the school 
systen , in addition to providing better library 
service by freeing the librarian for professional 
endeavors. 

In this connection, I would stress the impor- 
tance of good relationships with the business of- 
fice. The library supervisor needs to develop a 
close working relationship with the purchasing 
agent, the business manager, the budget direc- 
tor, and any other individuals who have the re- 
sponsibility for decisionmaking in the area of 
school finance. If the supervisor can establish 
respect for his special knowledge of the library 
field and can keep these key people informed as 
to the developments in program, equipment, and 
library planning, he will find them invaluable 
allies as he seeks additional funds to improve the 
libraries in his school system* 

It oehooves the supervisor to have facts and 
figures ready to explain and demonstrate the 
need for the items he is requesting. He must 
be prepared to present these materials in a 
friendly, persuasive manner ivhenever and 
wherever possible. He must be aggressive, but 
not obnoxious, in promoting his program. He 
must ask and ask again for those things ho con- 
siders essential to implement sound, effective 
library service. He should prepare carefully 
documented reports of progress at frequent in- 
tervals, culminating in a comprehensive annual 
report. 

It is folly to assume tliat all good administra- 
tors are familiar with the peculiar needs and 
problems of the school library department 
The alert supervisor finds many ways to present 
his ideas to those in authority. He initiates 
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visits to successful school libraries; he plans 
demonstration lessons in school libraries for key 
personnel; he circulates professional library 
journals to the administrative staff; he confers 
with architects and equipment experts and in- 
vites business-office personnel and curriculum 
coordinators to sit in on some of these confer- 
ences; he participates in curriculum confeiences 
and workshops. In short, he seeks every pos- 
sible opportunity to inform the administrative 
staff about matters which concern the develop- 
ment of a strong school library program. 

It is also highly important that the community 
be kept informed of the financial needs of iUs 
school libraries. The library supervisor will find 
many opportunities to speak to pr.rent groups, 
civic and professional organizations, and inter- 
ested citizens on the merits of the school library 
program. An informed public is generally an 
interested public, and often progress i ; quick- 
ened by an alert citizenrv determined :o secure 
the best educational facilities for their children. 
The influence of an informed community cannot 
be overemphasized. 

The practical problem of preparing the an- 
nual school library budget is a formidable one. 
The supervisor will be guided, necessarily, by 
the principles of his own school system. If he 
has succeeded in establishing a sympathetic cli- 
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mate, his proposed budget, detailing every need, 
will merit careful consideration. When final 
decisions have been made by those charged with 
the responsibility of cutting the budget pie, the 
library portion may prove to be less than ade- 
quate. The supervisor then faces the frustrat- 
ing task of deciding what may be eliminated, 
und what must be included. To those of us 
who work in large city school systems this ad- 
justment is a way of life. We have come to 
realize that we must do the best we can with 
what we have, assessing our gains and losses 
after each budget session in relation to our long- 
range plana. When we fall far short of our 
goal, w'e begin to make a better plan for the next 
year, conscious that we are limited only by our 
own lack of vision. 

This is an exciting time to be working in the 
school library field. Great things have hap- 
pened within the past 2 years to add impetus to 
the development of effective school libraries; 
greater things yet are in store as Federal legis- 
lation opens the doors to unlimited opportuni- 
ties. It behooves each one of us, as supervisors 
of school libraries in the large cities, to be alert, 
informed, and ready to interpret our financial 
needs to o,ir school administrators, and to the 
community we serve. 
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Guidelines for Action for Urban School Libraries 
Arthur R. Lehne, Assistant Superintendent, Chicago Board of Education 



AN ACTION PROGRAM for school libraries 
in America's great cities involves a dy- 
nanriic approach on the part of those who ad- 
minister, operate, and nurture the library, on 
the part of those who build schools around the 
library, and those who provide services to 
teachers, to pupils, and to the public. It is my 
intention to approach the action library today 
from the standpoint of the school administrator 
and, on this basis, to delineate guidelines for ac- 
tion. To discuss the school libraries of the great 
cities with the innovators and leaders of the 
school library program who are here today from 
any other vantage point would be presumptuous 
indeed. 

An action program for school libraries in- 
volves cr9ati\ity and daring nevr approaches: it 
involves understan ling, cooperation, and a 
proclivity toward change. This does not mean 
that the job has not been done effectively \n the 
past ; but it does mean that it is manifest that we 
find new answers and >pproachps to bring the 
school library to its position of eminence and 
new service as the vory heart of the educational 
program. There now so much to learn 
and 30 little schooltime to a^c^milate knowledge. 
Through books and research materials, periodi- 
cals, visual aids, and gifted teachers and librar- 
ians we acquire knowledge. Acquiring knowl- 
edge is but a part of the educational process. 
It is only when knowledge becomes distilled that 
wisdom follows. It isherethatihclibraria: can 
be the master to the learner. There is so much 
to transmit, and so many doors to help open for 
those who come with so little to our CLreat cities 
today. Without an action program, the doors of 
a library and of a city are virtually closed. The 



day of a library as a study hall, if indeed it ever 
was, or fis a service only offering a quiet place 
with books during nonacademic periods of the 
day, is gone. 

An action library program is a corporate part 
of an action school program in changing cities in 
a growing nation. Never before within this cen- 
tury has the challenge of the school library or 
responsible librarianship, if you will, been so 
great nor the status of those who work with 
books and ideas and peopk so significant, 

When Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, the general 
superintendent of schools in Chicago, undertook 
the responsibility of planning, designing, and 
creating a new facility to train teachers for 
service in the city, he started w:th the library- 
He began by calling together the finest minds he 
could find in America, literally locked them up 
in a hotel room for 3 days, exhausted them, and 
came out of that conference with a page for the 
future, guidelines for action, if you please — a 
plan to erect a new teachers college 25 years 
ahead of any other collegiate institution then on 
the drawing boi rds, an institution: that would be 
just as functional as those that will be built in 
the year 1990. 

The planners started with the library. They 
put up study carrels in the corridors and wired 
these carrels for tapes for the vast array of 
study materials on the market and those coming 
on the market. The second multivisual screen 
in any college in the country is found in the 
Chicagf' Teachers College North where four or 
so imag? projectors hooked to an IBM machine 
can flash pictures on the screen to aid in the 
learning process. Does this change the concept 
of a library and library service? Indeed it do^s. 
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In our hifrh schools today more and more 
thought is being given to independent researc! 
literally to bring the graduate ac»T.!nar down 
from the universities into the secondary schools. 
This calls for imaginative librarianship and an 
action program plus more books, more materials, 
and more personnel. 

More and more we hear about team teaching 
and about innovations, about creativity, about 
somehr^v or oth^'r getting youngsters so excited 
about ideas and learning that they assume an 
increasingly larger proportionate share in the 
self-directive process of seeking knowledge and 
education. This calls for an action program in 
school libraries of great cities. 

What are some of these other innovations, de- 
velopments, and changes that influence, direct, 
and modify the use and the function of the 
library? In addition to team teaching and ad- 
vanced placement there is, of - urse, the multi- 
track curriculum in which we ^^roup children at 
levels at which they can make maximum prog- 
ress. Does the multitrack curriculum mean 
more library resources at a wider range of 
levels? Indeed it does. 

The explosion of knowledge and the great ex- 
pansion of subject matter are significant to us 
as we develop guidelines for action. Some will 
recall the story of a youT»'^ man in a p^ivflics clas5 
who complained to his professor about a final 
examination. Evidently he had acquired a copy 
of the previous year's test and he informed the 
professor that these were the same questions 
used last year. The professor's reply was, 
"They are the same questJons but, this year, the 
answers are ail different." S jrely, then, an im- 
portant role of the library is to update materials. 
A side issue of the same factor is the need for 
the librarian to share with students the fact that 
not ever>-thing in print is true and that critical 
thinking sharpened throuprh wide reading Is a 
crucial aspect of living in today's world. 

Vvliat about advanced placement? Is this im- 
portant? It was not very many years a^o that 
just a handful of schools were offering classes in 
advanced placement. Today there are thousands 
of classes and the number of schools participat- 
ing in advanced placement programs is rapidly 
expanding. What modern-day, secondary school 
administrator worth hia salt in a community 



with a modicum of gifted pupils does not offer 
these courses with or without a label? 

How about some of the new techniques in 
teaching beginning reading? How about the 
nongraded organization that is spreading from 
coast to coast to break the lockstep of the tradi- 
tional grade organization? Does this have im- 
plications foi the library? Can we draw guide- 
lines for action from these changes*? Indeed 
we can. 

Do you know of schools today where the 
scholar is getting the recognition that the ath- 
lete got in years past? I am sure you do. Does 
this have implications for the growth of the 
library, for the way it is staffed, manned, and 
guided? To mention just another, we see the in- 
creased interest in the slow and the reluctant 
learner. No longer can we dismiss this young- 
ster; no longer can we carry him until he leaves 
our schools. Is this new concern of interest to 
the librarian? Do we have a share in the de- 
velopment of library resources that can break 
the lockstep— that can put a glow in the face 
of boys and girls where apathy existed before? 
I think wc do. These are just a few of the many 
forces in education that shape and direct our 
library program. 

How do we staff the new library which we 
need todiiy and would envision for tomorrow? 
We seek out for library management the most 
dedicated, able person available; one who loves 
books but loves knowledge and people even more ; 
who can work with ideas — who does not wait for 
the teacher or the pupil to coi^3e to the library 
but seeks them out to draw them in ; one who can 
handle, or direct others to handle, all aspects of 
audiovisual aids, books, filmstrips, tape record- 
ers, reading accelerators, recordplayers, braille 
materials, filmstrip viewers, and cartridge- « 
loaded visual aids. 

Surely, you will agree that a school librarian 
must be a specialist in two fields— education and 
librarianship. When we staff our libraries, we 
must staff them with people who understand 
child growth and development^ who know cur- 
riculum, who are able to work with teachers and 
p ipils, who are familiar with materials needed 
by young people and who are interested in youth. 

What are some of the questions that we raise 
abdlit ' staffing? How many librarians in a 
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school do we need to give adeq uate service ? One 
to every 400 pupils, some suggest. We can only 
really approach this question when we have an- 
swered the question about the kinds of sen-'ices 
that we must provide. But always we must be 
thinking about the prdgram of preparation for 
our personnel. 

The action library works closely with teachers. 
It has the materials for the next unit of learning 
Sit hand the week before the teacher may only be 
thinking of the idea. It makes teaching easy 
and learning exciting. 

How, then, do we staff the library? We staff 
it with confidence. We staff it with a multilevel 
of .skills — we do not insist on the same qualifica- 
tions for all. We staff libraries wirh a gen- 
eralist and with specialists. We put to^rether a 
blend of people in a large high school library 
somewhat like an orchestra — professionals who 
are highly trained, noncertificated staff, student 
aides, and teacher aides. 

We makerit easy for teachers and pupils to use 
the library. We keep it open during the day and 
the evening, not as a substitute for a crowdec' 
home but as a dynamic component of the learn- 
ing process. 

Should we question erecting public libraries 
in the city to stand partially used, to be separate 
entities, divorced from the institutions that nur- 
ture them? How far can we go in the joint 
process of shared facilities? How far have v/e 
gone? Not very long ago the school that was 
built in a park was somewhat of an oddity. 
The city school of 1890 had to be built on as tiny 
a piece of land as possible, surrounded by an 
iron fence and boxed on four sides by brildings 
even more ugly thaz) the one that served children. 
Today the school-park plan is basic to urban 
planning. 

An Cvlucator interested in equipment stated 
that the furniture we used in .«;ch(>()ls was mainly 
prison built — pcorly designed, uncomfortable 
and intended to be that way. He raised the 
question: "Shouldn't childreii have f i'-niture as 
comfortable as parents demand in cocktail 
loui.ges?" Indeed, as we bring rugs into the 
library for acoustics and atmosphere, as we pro- 
vide seating conducive to need and function, we 
movo the library into the 20th century.. 



Jusi as we have o . ned up the school to the 
light and to the pul .- and literally thrust the 
underprivileged of the city into the mainstream 
of middle class America, so must we do with the 
library within the school. I can see no reason 
why the school library' should not function 6 
days a week, should not be open 14 hours a day — 
and, of course, be staffed for it — and should not 
draw people to it just as a good school holds its 
public and makes that neighborhood a good 
neighborhood in which to live. 

In Chicago, Dr. Willis often refers to the 
school library not just as a service to pupiis but 
rather as a need that nourishes ^ m and helps 
them go; a part of the process of putting a floor 
under all, a ceiling over none. The library is to 
^pupils as gasoline is to the automobile. 

Libraries are an investment in people. They 
are so much a part of quality education that the 
words "library" and "quality" ar6 inseparable 
in the educational process. You must indeed be 
proud of the movement and thrust ard the 
change in American society in which you play 
so dominant a role. An action library program 
in an action city? Yes, indeed. 

What is it that we do to achieve our goals? 
Here I caution you that these refer to action 
goals — rooted in function, purpose, and objec- 
tives rather than data, such as size of collection, 
materials circulated, or library attendance. 

We achieve goals through achievement of 
values. The school librarian, often the most 
literate person on the school staff, can fail to 
communicate to the public or his colleague what 
he has to offer. If I were a librarian, Vd get a 
new or an interesting book in the hands of the 
school principal or superintendent every week! 
I'd have the best bulletin that could be produced 
fn he hands of teachers and parents every 
Thursday morning. Fd make everyone a part- 
ner in the library. 

You havrt a way of reaching boys and girls 
through the services you provide through the 
power of education. While I have stressed tech- 
nology, change, innovations, should the librarian 
ever .succumb to the mechanism of product dis- 
tribution, the program is handicapped. 

We are caught in a price squeeze which be- 
comes more and more apparent each year that 
we make out our school budgets. As Dr. Alford 
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points out, the 21 larger citie.-^ fail to provide for 
$17 million required each year just to keep even 
with needed library book expenditures. This 
estimate is conservative. Unless we start 
thinking- about $6 per urban child for library 
materials, H\'e will never catch up. To e(iuip or 
staff school librarie.s, most of the fiiiidiriK has 
been coming" from local sources and will con- 
tinue to come from th^ise sources. 

Professional librarians realized, long before 
the sociologists developed their vocabularies. 



that a school v;ith its books and teachers and 
librarians, with its ideas and program can con- 
tribute more *.han any other public in.stitution to 
biiildin^r quality in*. J the lives of people; to take 
tlie product of the city — the downtrodden, the 
disinherited, the ambitious, he bypassed, the 
seekers of a bettor way of life — and to thrust 
them all into the maiustroum of America's path; 
to build, if you please, that strong: middle class 
that is the very rock of this Nation. 
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Conference Participants 



ADAMS, CHARLES, Supervisor of School Libraries, 
Department of Education, 200 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 

AHLERS, ELEAKOR E., Supervisor of Library 
Services, State Department * of Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Wash. 

ALEXANDER, ELENORA, Director of Instructional 
Materials Service,' Houston Independent School Dis- 
trict, 1300 Capitol Avenue, Houston 2, Tex. 

BAINES. ALBERTA, Assistant Superintendent, Hous- 
ton Independent School District, 1300 Capitol Avenue, 
Houston 2, Tex. 

BATCHELOR, LILLIAN L., Supervisor, Secondary 

• School Libraries, The Board of Public Education, 21st 
and Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BERGMANN, WINOGENE L.. Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Milwaukee Public Schools, 5225 West Vliet 
Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

BOULA, JAMES A.,' Consultant, Instructional Mate- 
rials, Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield, III. 

BOYVEY, MARY, Consultant in Library Services, Di- 
vision of Guidance and Supervision, Texas Education 
Agency, Austin, Tex. 

BROWNELL, SAMUEL M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Board of Education, 467 W. Hancock Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

BUELL, CLAYTON, Assistant in Charge of Junior 
High School Curriculum, The Board of Public Edu- 
cation, 21st and Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHAFFEE, EVERETT, Associate Superintendent, 
Div^ion of Instructional Services, Los Angelea City 
Schools, 450 North Grand Avenue, Los Anj^eles, Call*. 

DE BR.ULER, OLIVE, Supervising Director of Schoti 
Libraries, D.C. Public Schools, Phillips Administration 
Annex #7, N Street between 27th and 28th Streets, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

DOLEZAL, NORMA M., Supervisor, School Depart- 
ment, Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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FRARY, MILDRED P., Head Supervisor, Los Angeles 
City School Libraries, 450 North Grand Avenue, Los 
An^^eles, Calif. 

GR.^IIAM, M.AE, Supervisor of School Libraries, Mary- 
land State Department of Education, 301 West Pres- ^ 
ton Street, Baltimore, Md., 21201 

GRASER, ELSA, Baltimore City Schools, 3 East 25th 
Street, Baltimore 18, Md. 

HAK.^LA, E. 0., Director of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion, San Antonio Independent School District, 141 
Lavaca Street, San Antonio 10, Tex. 

HERMINGHAUS, EARL G., Director, Division .of 
Curriculum and Educational Research, Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of St. Louis, 3026 Laclede Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo., 63103 / 

HOFFMEYER, RUTH, Cortsliltant for High School 
Language Arts, Board of Education, 228 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago, 111., 60601 

KOCH. CHARLES W., Consultant, Library Services, 
Board of Education of the City of St, Louis,' 3026 
Laclede Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., 63103 

KORNHAUSER, LOUIS, Director, Great Cities Proj- 
ect, District of Columbia Public Schools, 13th and -K 
Streets, NW., Administration Annex 8, Washington, 
D.C. 

KRAMER, ESTHER, Asisstant Director, School Lib- 
rary Service, New York City Board of Education, Bu- 
reau of Libraries, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

KRARUP, AGNES, Director, School Libriiy"Services, 
Pittsburg Public Schools, Bellefield Avenue at Forbes, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

LEHNE, ARTHUR R., Assistant. Superintendent, Chi- 
cago Board of Education, 22S North LaSalle Street, 
Chicac'o, III. 

MARBURGER, CARL L., Director, Curriculum Studies 
Department, Board of Education, 467 West Hancock 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

MARTIN, MARY E.^Repreaentetive, Action for Boston 
Community Development, The School Committee of 
the City of Boston, 15 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Ma&B. 

SO 
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.McGINNISS, DOROTHY, Ex^utive^ Secretary, Amer- 
ican Association of School Librarians, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago, IlL, 60611 

McJENKIN, VIRGINIA. President, American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians, Director, Fulton County 
Board of Education Libraries, 786 Cleveland Avenue, 
SW., Atlanta, Ga. 

MOLYNEAUX, MARY L., Director of Curriculum, 
Pittsburgh Public Sch;)Qls, Bellefield Avenue at Forbes, 
Pittsburg 13, Pa. 

MURDOCK, FAITH T., Director, Department of School 
Libraries, Board of Education, 467 West Hancock 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

NASSAU, DOROTHY P., Director, Division of Lib- 
raries, The Board of Public Education, Parkway at 
21st Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

PETERS, EVELYN, Supervisor of Library Services, 
New Orleans Public Schools, 1116 Terpsichore Street, 
New Orleans, La., 70130 

PETERSON, ELEANOR, Library Consultant, San 
Antonio Independent School District, 141 Lavaca 
Street, San Antonio 10, Tex. 

PETERSON, MIRIAM E.. l)ir, rtor. Division of Li- 
braries, Board of Education, 228 X. LaSalle cJtreet, 
Chicago, III. 

RITCHIE, HARRY K., a S3i3tant Superintendent, Cleve- 
land Board ot Education, 1380 East Si^th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 44114 

ROSENBERG, M. F, Jr., Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Instruction, New Orleans Public Schools, 
1116 Terpsichore Street, New Orleans, La., 70130 

ROWELL, JOHN A., Director of School Librarier, Bu- 
reau of Curriculum Development, Department o:' Pub- 
lic Instruction, Har risburg. Pa. 

RUSK, ALICE L., Acting H^ad, Bureau Library 
Services, Baltimore Public Schools, 3 E. 25th Street, 
Baltimore 18, Md. 

SANBORN, WILLIAM B.. Director, Division of In- 
structional Materials, San Francisco Unified School 
t)istrict, 135 Van Ness Avonue, San Francisco, Calif., 
94102* 

SATTLEY, HELEN R., Director, School Li)brary Serv- 
ice, New York City Board of Educat ^110 Living- 
ston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SHACK, JACOB, Assistant Supcrintcrrler:, New York 
City Board of Education, 110 LivinKston Street, 
, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

S^IILEY, MARJORIE B., Project Director, [»roject 
En>,'Iish, Hunter College, Goii Park Avenue, N-w York 
City 21,N.Y. 

WALKER, LUVERNE C, Director, Curriculum De- 
partment; District of Columbia Public Schools, Admin- 

" istration Annex 8, isth and K Streets, NW., Wash- 
ijij^ton, D.C. 



Division of Library Services 

T.ORENZ, JOHN G., Director 

Bl^ICE, EDWARD W., Director, Adult Education 
Branch 

Library Services Branch Staff 

PRICE, PAXTON P., Acting Director 

SCHICK, FRANK Li, Assistant Director 

CARL, HERBERT A., Research Librarian 

COHEN, NATHAN M., Research Librarian 

DRENNAN, HENRY T., Coordinator of Public Library 
Ser\'ices 

FRANTZ, JOHN C, Library Extension Specialist 
HA VL!K, ROBERT J., Research Library Specialist 

KITTEL, DOROTHY A., Public Library Specialiat, 

Adult Ser ices 

LUCE, HELEN, Library Exten.«iion Specialist 

ilAHAR, MARY HELEN, Specialist, School Libn^ry 
Supervision and Services 

MULLEN, EVELYN D., Library Extension Specialist 

REED, SARAH R., Library Education Specialist 

SAMORE, THEODORE, College and University Li- 
brary Specialist 

WINNICK, PAULINE, Public Library Spcdaliat 
Service to Children and Young Adults 

Other Office of Education Staff 

r LY NT, RALPr C. M., Associate Commissioner, Bureau 
of Educational Research and D^L-vviopment 

ALFORD, ALBERT L., Specialist, Public Finance and 
School Support, Elementary and Secondary Organi- 
zation and Administration Branch, Division of Educa« 
tional Organization and Administration 

BEACH, FRED F., Director, Elementary and Secondary 
Orpanization and Administration Branch, Division 
of Educational Organization and Administration 

Bi:KTT, SUE M, Specialist, English Curriculum Devel- 
opment, Curi-iculum and Demonstration ProgTams» 
Division of Educational Research 

BROOKING, WALTER J., Program Specialist, Tech- 
nical ^ jcation Branch, Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education 

BRYAN J. NLU, Specialist for the Education of Gifted 
and TalcnteJ Children and Youth, Curriculum and 
Demonstration Programs, Division of Educational 

Research 

CARL.SON, THEODORA E., Editor, School Life 
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CUTTS, WAKREN Specialist, Reading:, Curriculum 
and Demonstration Programs, Diviaion of Educational 
Research 

flAVENt JULIA, Specialist, Lan^ge Arts, Curricu- 
lum and Demonsti. ation Programs, Division of Edu- 
cational Research 

HAYES, MARY E., Specialist, Forei^ Lanjfuagea, 
Curriculum and Demonstration Programs, Division of 
Educ.ttkonal Research 

JEWE7T, ARNO, Cnairman, English and Foreij:n 
Langpjages, Curriculum and Demonstration Programs, 
Division of Fduc»\tional Researr.h 

JOHNSTON, MARJORIE C, Director, Instructional Re- 
sources Branch, Division of State Grants 

LEWIS, U '"TRUDE M., Specialist, Upper Grades, 
Elementary and Secondary Organization and Admin- 
istration l»ranch, Division of Educational ( »:ani2a- 
tioti arid Administration 



MACKINTOSH, HELEN K., Chief, Elementary Schools 
Section, Elementary and Secondary Organization and 
Administration Branch, Division of Education Orga- 
nization and Administration 

MARTIN, C. J., AssisUnt Director, Division of SUte 
Grants 

MAUCH, JAMES E., Assistant Specialist, Urban School 
System Planning, Elementary and Secondary Organi- 
zation and Administration Branch, Division of Edu- 
cational Organization and Administration 

McGUINNESS, LOUIS J., Member, Task Force on 
Edv'.cation ^f Disiidvantaged Youth 

PARODY, OVID F., Chief, Secondar> S^h<>ols Section, 
Elementary and Secondary Organization and Admin- 
istration Branch, Division of Educational Organiza- 
tion and Administration 

WATT, LOIS B., Chief, Educational Materials Labora- 
tory, Division of International Studies and Services 
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